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“LET ME DO THAT, GRAMPA, LET ME DO THAT!” 


Midsummer Musings on Long Hope Hill, Page 5—How to Separate Cream, Page 7 




























with fruits and berries. 


POST TOASTIES 


THE WAKE-UP FOOD 
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low package. 


wndamt 
energy quickly released 


ST TOASTIES is richin energy. And 

it is so easy to digest that this store 

of energy is quickly released to the body. 
Serve this wake-up food for breakfast. 
It gives busy men and women new zest 
for the day ahead. It brings to children 
fresh energy for school and play. No 
cooking necessary. Shower the golden, 
crisp flakes right from the package into 
the bowl and serve with milk or cream. 
You'll find Post Toasties delicious, too, 





Its flavor is delicious! Made: from the 
hearts of selected white corn, mel- 
lowed and sweetened by the sum- 
toasted oven-crisp by a 
Be sure you get the 
genuine Post Toasties, in the red and yel- 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Instant Postum, 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Postum Cereal, 


and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
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Our Agents 
Promise Nothing 


for 
Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past f - 
ers have been swindled by subsc 
tion agents of various publications who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 
‘premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 

e public should be on guard against 
all such isrepr i 





Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 


This is a protection to our subscrib- 
ers and also to honest ts. When- 
ever any Progressive Farmer repre- 
sentative is found promising anything 
to be sent or given later, the fact 
should be reported to us. 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 
REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 
‘PURCHASING 
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for the home and stock can 
be pumped by a CHAL- , 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 


CHALLENGE Engines, 
Pumps, Cylinders, Feed 


Grinders, Wood Saws, etc., , 
are labor savers. 
NY 
CHALLENGE CO. ene 
Sr ee 
Batavia, Illinois hs “2 rN 


Distributed by 


ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Montgomery, Alabama 








A letter to each of our 500,000 subscribers 
would cost $10,000 for postage alone. Cost of 
printing, addressing and mailing would be 
in addition. It is economy for you or the 
manufacturer to advertise instead of ding 
out circulars. Advertise and buy. advertised 
products. 








To Mexican Bean Beetles; Cu- 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 


KILL thse vests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 


taloupes and squash. Dust with 
FLUO Cheap—1l pound makes 10 
or pounds of effective insec- 
ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
hly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 

Write 


for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 











DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
" Free Booklet on 
‘Buttermilk Making.’ 
We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
CHAMPION { Ne: 3 See #000 
F.O.B. Atlanta 
oer. a> same En 








I SEE BY THE ADS 


wet I'd like to say to the editor 


of this paper ain’ hardly fit to put 
in print. Likewise it’s a good thing 
Marthy don’t know what I’m: thinkin’ 
about him or I 
know. she’d throw up 
her hands and run 
clear off. If he ain't 
got me in a jam the 
‘like of which I 














reckon [’m just 
dead and don’t know 
it and didn’t light in 
the place I always 
figgered I’d_ ruther 
go. Yes sir, it looks 
like it’s that bad, 
ever bit of it. 3 

When I wrote that piece about the Iit- 
tle fuss me and Marthy had about me 
gettin’ in the grass and made that crack 
about women not knowin’ nothin’ about 
business I didn’t mean for it to go no 
further. What in the world the editor 
wanted to start a argument about it for 
I don’t know. Now it looks like about 
five hundred thousand people that takes 
this paper and all their kinfolks is 
jumpin’ on me about what I said, The 
he-men that reads the paper knows I’m 
right and comes right out and says so, 
The others knows I’m right but ain't 
got the what it takes to come out and say 
it. They are afraid word might get 
back to the old woman. And land sakes! 
What the women can’t say about me 
must be just because they ain’t got the 
language. 








BILL CASPEB 


Now why do you reckon the editor 
done that? He’s done sent me a stack of 
letters a mile high, more or less, and 
said more was a comin’ ever day. How 
in tarnation will I ever get all them let- 
ters read and me nowheres near through 
layin-by, everthing bein’ so late this 
year. You read ’em all over careful like, 
says he, and pick the one you thinks is 
best and send ’em back and I'll pick the 
one I think is best. 


Now if that wasn’t a fool trick the 
editor done when he asked folks to write 
about that! There must of been some- 
thin’ back of it. I can’t imagine what 
it is unless he figgered all the women 
would jump all over me for sayin’ what 
I did and if he did I reckon he wasn't 
far wrong. I can just see him settin’ 
up there laffin’ at what he’s got me into. 
But I'll get even with him yet. I'll just 
go to showin’ more letters from folks 
sayin’ what they think of my pieces, I 
bet I got enough now to make him sick 
if I was to send all of them to him at 
onct. Just let him take a look at this 
letter one of the hands in his office senf 
me. Here it is:— 


Oldfort, Tenn., July 2, 1928. 
Editor Progressive Farmer. 

Dear Sir: We were all upset when the pa- 
per came last week and Bill Casper’s letter 
wasent in it. My husband said if you was 
going to cut him out you could stop the pa- 
per, he wouldn’t give Bill Casper’s letter for 
everthing else in it. We can see all the 
babies right here close to home we want to 
as there is a family right close to us that 
has ten children all under 12 years old. So 
please give Bill Casper room next time. 


A Subsecriber’s Wife. 


Now let him laff about that for a 
while. Maybe that ain’t so funny to him. 

Now everbody listen. I’m goin’ to do 
the best I can about readin’ these letters. 
My eyes don’t seem to be as good as they 
use to be, and I ain’t much good for 
that kind of stuff after night comes and 
the feedin’ is done and supper’s et. It’s 
so hard then to stay awake settin’ still. 
And with Marthy spendin’ so much time 
in the field she don’t have time to keep 
the lamp chimbleys clean like they ought 
to be for good readin’. But I'll get ever- 
one of your letters read some of these 
days if too many more don’t come in and 
then I'll know who wrote ‘the best letter 
and the editor will have to fork over his 








money. Yours truly, BILL CASPER 


never seen then I .- 
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What Farmers Want to Know © 


Answers to Questions Farmers Have Asked About Timely Agricultural Problems 


Sow Rape Now—and Later, Too 

“Do you advise sowing rape earlier than September 
for hogs and chickens?” Rape can be sowed any time 
between the middle of July and late October. For sure 
grazing through the winter sow one patch now and 
another about the middle of October. 

When Are Onions Ready to 
Harvest? 

“When should onions be taken 
up and stored? Is there any way 
to tell when they are ripe?” When 
the tops fall over and begin to 
wither, onions may be taken up, 
dried in the field, and stored in a 
dry, airy, cool, shaded place, such 
as the loft of a barn or under a 
house. 


Late-planted Early Corn for Hogs 

“Will field corn planted the first 10 days in August 
mature for hogging down before frost?” You may 
plant very early varieties in early August and begin 
hogging down when in the roasting ear stage and con- 
tinue the hogs in the field until the corn is consumed. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Spray Late Varieties of Fruit Now 
“We have had so much rain, cloudiness, and high 


. temperatures that I am asking if it would pay to spray 


late varieties of peaches and apples.” We have little 
doubt but that it will pay, but suggest that spraying 
close four weeks before each variety ripens. Late 
spraying will probably help reduce future infestation 
and carry the trees into the winter in better condition. 


August Spray for Dewberries 

“I have cut my dewberry vines down level with the 
ground but have not sprayed them. What spray should 
Il use?” Cutting vines close to the ground soon after 
the crop is harvested reduces susceptibility to diseases 
toa minimum, Spray with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture. 
It is very important that the plants be fertilized as soon 
as the tops are cut, using 500 to 600 pounds per acre 
ofa fertilizer analyzing 8 to 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 
2 to 4 per cent nitrogen, and 5 to 7 per cent potash. 


Bulbs as a Money Crop 
“I have a little capital and am thinking of going to 
Florida to grow bulbs for market. Will you kindly put 
me in touch with someone in Florida 
upon whom I can depend?” Write J. 
C. Goodin, State Plant Board, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. Certificates have been 
issued to 70 bulb growers iri Florida— 
More than in any other state. These 
growers produced more than 50,000,000 
bulbs last year and may double this 
quantity this year. 
One Substance Has Seven Names 
“What is the difference between di- 
sulphide, bisulphide, and ‘high life’?” 
These are just different names for the 
same thing. In addition, this colorless 
(when pure) liquid ‘s known as disul- 
phid, disulphide, bisulphid, and collo- 
qQuially as “squat drops.” It is a very 
Valuable insecticide and is also used to 
kill rats, moles, gophers, ground squir- 
tels, crayfish, and so on. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 799 will tell you about all you 
Want to know about it. A free copy 
will be sent on application to the De- 
of. Agriculture, Washington, 


Pasture for Dry Cattle 

“IT have a two-acre lot near the barn 
ad want to sow it to some grass right 
way that will furnish grazing wntil 
frost What do you advise?” For 


The cotton on the left was not dusted; that on the right was. 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


quick growth and heavy yield I know of nothing better 
than Sudan grass and soybeans. Sow 20 pounds of 
Sudan grass to the acre with a bushel of Mammoth 
soybeans or a peck of Otootans. Do not start grazing 
until the Sudan grass is a foot high, which with good 
soil. and good weather should be within four weeks. 


Has Bats in His Roof 


“How can I get rid of leather-wing bats that are 
numerous in the gables and under the roof of my 
house?” Get everything ready to cover all places 
through which they enter; then about sun-down fumi- 
gate their hiding places with dense tobacco smoke to 
drive them out. When all are out, cover the holes with 
half-inch wire netting or in some other way that will 
shut the bats out. P 
Starting Cabbage for Fall Market 

“When should cabbage be sowed to have them ready 
for fall market? We do not have a killing frost until 
early November.” Seed of winter varieties of cabbage 
should have been sowed in late June or early July for 
fall heading. Such varieties as Flat Dutch, Succession, 
and Early Summer may be sowed now for winter head- 
ing. For early fall heads, sow Charleston Wakefield and 
transplant when five inches high, setting the plants two- 
thirds their length in the ground. 


Increased Interest in Berries 

Unusual interest in growing berries is indicated by 
questions coming to The Progressive Farmer office. 
We are giving below a list of bulletins that will be 
sent free to our subscribers if they will write to the 
United States- Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for them :— 


643—Blackberry Culture. 

728—Dewberry Culture. 

887—Raspberry Culture. 

901—Everbearing Strawberry 
Culture. 


Dusted Beans Safe 

“I am told that it is not safe to eat beans dusted with 
1 part of calciwm arsenate and 7 parts of slaked or 
hydrated lime. What can I use to keep the bean 
beetles away when the beans get large enough to eat?” 
Use 1 part calcium arsenate thoroughly mixed with 7 


1024—Currants and Gooseber- 


ries. 
1026—Strawberry Culture. 
1043—Strawberry Varieties. 





WILL THE WEEVIL REAP YOUR HARVEST? 


a job at cotton picking time; the other’s work was light. 


The farmer who dusted had 


parts of hydrated lime. If the beans are not eaten raw, 
a man would have to eat a few hundred pounds of 
snapbeans at one sitting to be poisoned. Hundreds of 
thousands of people are now eating beans treated with 
calcium arsenate and we have not heard of one case 
of poisoning. 


Bagging Grapes to Preserve Them 


“6 FEW years ago a friend sent me some bunch 
grapes in November. They had been ripe since 
August, he said, and were preserved in common 

grocery store paper bags. How is this done?” 


When the grapes have reached their full size or a 
little earlier, they are placed in strong bags, usually the 
two-pound size. The mouth of the bag is gathered 
around the stem of the bunch and held in place with a 
pin. A slit should be made in the bottom of each bag 
before it is put on. This can be done while the bags 
are in their original bundles, using a chisel and mallet. 
The grapes should be thoroughly sprayed the day be- 
fore they are bagged, using the standard 4-3-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture to which has been added 1% pounds 
arsenate of lead. 


Sudan Grass Not Poisonous 


** | HAVE three acres of knee-high Sudan grass sow- 
ed for pasture, but it looks so much like FOorghum 
that I hesitate to turn my cows and mules on it.” 

If your stock have been accustomed to green feed 
just before turning them on Sudan grass, you need 
have no fear of its injuring them. But it is safer to 
take the precaution to have them in the pasture only 
about 15 minutes the first day, half an hour the sec- 
ond, and an hour the third day. 

Second growth sorghum may contain poison, and 
this is also true of sorghum in very dry weather; but 
such poisoning is rare in our territory. 


To Get Stand of Carrots in Summer 


g- OW can I sow carrots in July and August and 
have a stand for a winter crop?” 


If the ground is moist at the time the seed 
are sowed, they may be expected to come up better and 
two or three days sooner. If soaked seed are sowed in 
dry ground the moisture may be absorbed from the 
seed and a poor stand follows. To get 
seed to germinate when the ground is 
dry, prepare the seedbed well in ad- 


vance and wait for a rain. If it be- 
comes necessary or advisable to sow in 
dry ground, then sow the seed in 


freshly opened furrows, press them 
well into the soil, and cover immediate- 
ly with well firmed, loose, moist soil. 
Pressing into the soil may be done by 
attachment to seed drill, or by the 
wheel of a wheelbarrow. 


Garden on Sod Land 


“HAVE a two-acre lot that has 
been in sod for seven years and is 
thickly .set in lespedeza, red top, 

and Dallis grass. I want this land for 

vegetables next year. How may I get 
it in shape?” 

Plow now to not more than 4 inches 
deep and harrow behind the plow. Har- 
row again in a few days to kill all 
growth. Then turn under the dead 
vegetation, plowing 7, to 8 inches deep. 
Harrow well until in shape for sowing 
to soybeans or cowpeas, using enough 
seed to make a perfect stand. Disk 
and double disk this crop into the soil 
after the first killing frost and leave 
the surface rough until planting time. 
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Problems Affecting Cotton Farmer’s Pocketbook 


in behalf of two far-reaching changes that 
should be of interest to every reader who. grows 
cotton. These two changes are :— 
(1) To replace the jute bagging used to cover cotton 
bales with cotton bagging; 
(2) To sell cotton on a basis of its net weight exclu- 
sive of the weight of the bagging and ties. 


1 


Under present conditions a square bale of cotton 
weighs about 500 pounds and is covered by coarse, 
heavy jute, imported from India. About 14 pounds of 
jute is used and it is fastened around the bale by nine 
steel ties. The total weight of the bagging and ties 
varies from about 21 to 26 pounds and constitutes what 
is known in the trade as “tare.” 

This custom of covering cotton with jute and then 
selling it on a total weight basis including bagging and 
ties, is injuring cotton farmers in several ways. First 
of all, the use of jute in covering cotton has narrowed 
the market for low-grade cotton and depressed the 
price, because the cotton would be used if the jute were 
not available. Second, farmers are not getting paid the 
full value of their cotton because of the practice of cut- 
ting the price per pound to take care of the tare. When 
a farmer sells a 500-pound bale, on which the tare is, 
say, 24 pounds, leaving 476 net pounds of cotton, he 
thinks he is getting paid for 500 pounds of cotton 
rather than 476 pounds of cotton and 24 pounds of 
bagging and ties. As a matter of fact, he is not being 
paid the full value of 500 pounds of cotton, nor is he 
even being paid the full value of the 476 pounds of 
cotton that he actually sells. 

Europeans can’t spin bagging and ties and they are 
not so foolish as to be willing to pay cotton prices for 
it. They deduct 30 pounds of tare and only pay the 
full value of 470 pounds of cotton. If a bale contains 
476 pounds of cotton and 24 pounds of bagging and 
ties, thafarmer sells six pounds of cotton for which he 
does not get any pay. American mills, while they don’t 
actually make a reduction for tare, compute the price 
of cotton on a basis of a certain amount of tare that is 
useless. All down the line, cotton buyers lower the 
price a little to take care of the tare, and the ultimate 
result of the present system is that the farmer does not 
get the full market value of his cotton. 


The idea of covering cotton with cotton is not new. 
In 1889, when the Farmers’ Alliance won its historic 
victory over “the jute bagging trust,” cotton made a 
determined attempt to drive jute out of the market as 
a covering for cotton bales. But jute covering came 
back later at lower prices, because ordinarily it is 
cheaper then cotton. Only in years of extremely low 
prices, such as 1926, is low-grade cotton cheap enough 
to compete with jute bagging on an equal price basis. 

‘While cotton bagging under present conditions costs 
more than jute bagging, it has a number of advantages 
which are brought out in the following :— 

2. 8 Mr wl Pa ging may be manufactured from the lowest 


taple lengths of cotton produced in the United 
and oun be manufactured from high-grade waste. 


2. Cotton bagging, as manufactured at present, makes 
a very suitable covering for cotton bales. It is reasonable 
to suppose that a better method of spinning yarns and 
weaving the cotton bagging fabrics may be developed by 
experiment and the cost of productiyn consequently lowered. 


3. Decided economies in transportation and insurance 
costs would result from the use of lighter weight bagging. 


4. A strong, light weight cotton bagging of standard con- 
witneteen and weight would tend to obviate the disagreeable 
and costly practice of challenging and taring American cotton 
in spinners’ markets at home and abroad. 


5. Cotton lint does not adhere to cotton bagging so tena- 
ciously as it does to jute bagging. 

6. The Rghtees Mee gd of cotton bagging thus far tested 
is superior to 2-pound jute bagging and to the burlap cov- 
ing commonly used on the Egyptian bale, which has the 
reputation of being the most attractive covering now enter- 
ing the world’s markets. 

Jute is made in India with labor that recéives from 
89 cents to $2.84 a week. The raw jute comes into this 
country duty-free at the rate of 80,000 tons a year. 
Over 55,000,000 square yards of jute bagging, weigh- . 
ing 15 to 32 ounces a square yard, were imported last 
year, with a duty of only six-tenths of 1 cent per 
square yard, and over 10,000,000 pounds of jute bag- 
ging, weighing more than 32 ounces a square yard, on 
which a duty of only three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound was paid. Of course, you can’t get at the cost 
of producing, jute and cotton bagging by comparing 
the low wages paid in jute mills with the much higher 
wages paid in ‘cotton. mills. Cotton mills partially off- 
set the low wage advantage of the jute mills by the use 


Ri: beta there has been a widespread agitation 


Ee SS 


of machinery that permits a cotton mill operator to do 
considerably more work than the average operative in 
an Indian jute mill. 

However, it is undoubtedly true that jute bagging 
can be produced cheaper than cotton bagging and so 
long as the duty on jute bagging is at its present 
figure, jute bagging will continue to cover the South’s 
cotton crop. 

Ill 

Now let us face the question, “Is it to the advantage 
of the American farmer to have his cotton bales wrap- 
ped with cotton instead of jute?” It means that he 
must pay more for his bagging in order to boost the 
price of his low-grade cotton. But the evidence proves 
that he can afford to do it. It is estimated that some- 
thing like 200,000 to 300,000 bales of low-grade cotton 
would be required to cover the American cotton crop 
with a light-weight cotton bagging and that if we 
could increase consumption to this extent, it would in- 
crease the price of low-grade cotton about % cent a 
pound or $2.50 a bale. We do not have figures showing 
the comparative cost of cotton and jute bagging but cer- 
tainly $1 should pay the added cost of cotton bagging. 

If cotton containers were used for every purpose for 
which jute is now used, it is estimated that a market 
would be furnished for 2,000,000 additional bales of 
low-grade American cotton. The fertilizer trade alone 
would use 170,000 bales. 

. IV 


The first step in the substitution of cotton for jute 
as a cotton covering is an increase in the tariff on the 
imported jute. The Progressive Farmer does not be- 
lieve in a tariff that stifles competition. But we do feel 
that inasmuch as the cotton farmer is paying his share 
of the higher costs due to this tariff, he is entitled to 
some of its benefits so long as it is in effect. Congress- 
man Blanton of Texas recently introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives that places an embargo on 
jute and its products. This is rather a strong-arm 
method, and the general preference will probably be 
for the plan of Senator Ransdell of Louisiana, which 
contemplates an increase in the duty on these jute prod- 
ucts which will offset their lower cost of production. 


McNARY-HAUGEN PLAN. INFLUENCES BUT 
DOES NOT FIX PRICES 


NE of the many objections to the McNary- 

Haugen bill given by President Coolidge in his 

most recent veto message is that it is a price- 
fixing measure. He says the farm board, for which the 
bill provides, is bound to arrive at the premium on the 
domestic price and that this figure would have to be 
fixed in the contracts made with the codperatives, mill- 
ers and others who are interested with the handling 
of the surplus. Mr. Coolidge also says that in the 
previous McNary-Haugen bill, there was a definite 
yardstick by which prices were to be established, but 
it is omitted in this bill, and, therefore, there is no re- 
straint on the board, and no limit to its power to inflate 
prices. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Coolidge in his veto mes- 
sages to charge that the McNary-Haugen bill will do 
certain things, and then a few sentences farther along 
say that it will do nothing of the sort. He says that 
the bill is a price-fixing measure, and then immediately 
complains because there is nothing in the bill that 
definitely fixes prices. Of course, the McNary-Haugen 
bill is a price-influencing measure. It is hoped that its 
influence will force prices upwards, but it contains no 
provision for price-fixing as price-fixing is commonly 
regarded. In other words, the bill doesn’t fix the price 
of cotton at 25 cents a pound regardless of supply and 
demand or wheat at $2 a bushel regardless of the size 
of the crop. It carries a statement to the effect that 
“the price at which a surplus or any part theréof is to 
be purchased or disposed of under any marketing 
agreement shall not be fixed in such agreement, but all 
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The World’s News—By Clarence Poe. 

The Almost People—By J. W. Holland. 

Codperative Marketing of Livestock—By Tait 
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A Paying Season at Haying Season—By C. L. 
Newman. 

Seven Things to Do in August for Better Health 
and Longer Life—By F. M. Register. 
















such purchases and disposals shall be made subject to ~ 
the prevailing competitive conditions of the market in 
which they occur.’ 4 
The bill does give the board the power to fix the 
price-at which the surplus is to be purchased and it ig” 
expected that the price of the entire crop will then ad- © q 
vance to that figure. However, the price to be fixed 
for the surplus will vary from year to year, according — 
to conditions of supply and demand. y) 


The trouble with Mr. Coolidge is that he has assume 
that the membership of this farm board provided for” 
in the bill will be composed of numbskulls. Of course, 
the success of any plan depends on its execution, and 
the McNary-Haugen bill is no exception to the rule — 
It will fail most assuredly unless the farm board.uses _ 
good judgment. But the board has no broader general 
powers than hundreds of other boards which have given 
satisfaction. It is reasonable to suppose that the farm © 
board will be composed of rational, reasonable men — 
who will not abuse their power. If the board set out— 
to inflate prices without regard to supply and demand, 
as Mr. Coolidge contemplates, they would soon bring 
their own efforts to naught. It is within the capacity 
of a wise board to bring about an increase in price that 
would prevent serious losses to farmers on @ large 
crop, and yet would not be sufficiently high to greatly 
increase the acreage of the crop the following year. 

Of course, it is impossible to know in advance exactly 
how_a law of this kind will work. But that is no rea- 
son why it should not be tried out. In the very nature 
of things, all fundamental legislation must be new and ~ 
untried and to that extent an experiment. However, 
the McNary-Haugen bill has a reasonable chance for 
success, because it follows an old and common business 
practice. It aims to make it possible for producers of 
farm commodities to use their own money in stabilizing 
the market for their crops. 

If all the wheat or all the cotton were grown by a 
few farmers, there would be no necessity for the goy- 
ernment to take the lead in this stabilization plan. But 
there are so many farmers that the only way they can 
be organized to handle their crop surpluses is for the 
government to take the lead. The purpose of a gov- 
ernment is to do for people that which they can’t do 
for themselves. The government solved the manufac- 
turers’ surplus problem by means of a protective tariff, 
It should do as much for farmers. 


AN EXAMPLE OF COW TESTING PROFITS 
Cres test or herd improvement associations are 
















new to most Alabama farmers and some are still © 
wondering of what value they are anyway. “I 
know what my cows are doing,” someone will tell you. 

But once they see the results of cow test work, most 
dairymen are more than pleased. Just as an example, 
two months after the Jefferson County (Alabama) Cow 
Test Association was organized, one member had found 
that he could save $70.50 per month on feed without 
reducing the production of his cows, while another 
member had figured that he could cut his feed bill to 
$60 per month the same way. There are only twenty 
members in the association. 

Likely, similar incidents could be found in any of 
the other associations over the state. Moreover, help- 
ing dairymen to feed most economically and profitably 
is only one of the purposes of cow testing. It aims as 
well to eliminate “star boarders,” to improve the entire 
herd production, and to aid in securing better bulls and 
producing on the farm a better future herd. 


SOYBEAN HARVESTERS PAY 


F OUR three great annual summer legumes— 

soybeans, cowpeas, and velvet beans—the soy- 

bean is the only one with sucha habit of growth 
that we can harvest its seed by machinery. Efficient 
machines are now made for gathering or threshing the 
ripe beans from the standing stalks, and such machines 
should be used wherever soybean seed are made a “cash 
crop” just as the reaper and binder are used wherever — 
small grain is a market crop. Soybean harvesters have 
been improved almost annually for several years and 
the machines now on the market differ widely from 
those of a few years ago. 

Every soybean seed grower should use such a ma- 
chine. If the acreage on individual farms does not 
justify the purchase of a harvester to be used exclu- 
sively for home work, hen we have two alternatives: 
(1) we can go in with our neighbors and buy one c0- 
Speratively, or (2) we can buy individually and do hat- 
vesting for our neighbors. 

Whatever plan we follow, let’s insure the full profits 
from this year’s crop of soybeans, our new three-in-one 
cash crop. i 
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July 28, 1928 


} Midsummer Musings on Long Hope Hill | 





. 


About Ants, Flies, Melchizedek, Bee Balm, and the Legend of Sweet Basil 


I feel like wailing, and not just plain wailing 

either, but a real deep, agonizing, thoroughgoing 
wailing. I just want to join Job on his ash heap and 
make a good job of it while I am about it. 

I came back after the numerous 
and sundry wanderings of the past 
six months eager to settle down 
for a delightful summer of books 
and the children back from school 
and motor trips and swimming in 
the river and visitors, and the nu- 
merous things that make a sum- 
mer pleasant, and what happens? 
The kitchenette is simply crawl- 
ing with ants. We scald and scald, 
but the supply must come from the 
center of the earth and be inexhaustible for the more 
we destroy, the more there are. It’s a sort of arith- 
metic that is too much for me. Do any of you know 
what can be done?—for I certainly am at a loss. 
For the first time I feel a sort of sneaking sympathy 
for the Egyptians in their plagues of flies and things. 
Please, somebody help me out. 


[: THIS letter is a wail of woe, I can’t help it. 





LLL LOO 
MKS. PATTERSON 


And that reminds me, I read a book about ants last 
winter that gave me the cold creeps. I think it was 
by Maeterlinck. It came with a wad of books that 
had to be returned and I skimmed over it, meaning 
to re-read carefully, but instead of that I hopped off 
on some excursion or other, so I don’t remember it 
very well except the feeling of utter horror that it 
gave. The author, after writing chapters to prove 
that ants had so much more mentality than human 
beings that we can’t cope with them when it comes to 
a free fight, wound up by calling them “the master 
chemists of the world” and proved it. Then he ended 
his cheerful dissertation by also’ proving, most satis- 
factorily to himself at least, that the human race in 
its struggle against inevitable doom could read its utter 
hopelessness by studying ants. Only a Frenchman 
could enjoy Armageddon like that. I seldom read a 
French book for that reason. It leaves me gasping for 
breath and ordering crape for the door. But unlike 
the Frenchman I still struggle, so help me out if pos- 
sible and I will begin another slaughter of the innocents. 

And while you are about it, tell me also what will 
take sticky fly-paper out of your best fur? So far I 
find them inseparable. I came in late the other night, 
after an all-day pleasure jaunt, worn to a frazzle, and 
did what I seldom do in my well-regulated life. The 
room was dark and I lammed my fur down, hoping 
something would catch it before it hit the floor. Some- 
thing did, but it was the fly-paper, which up to date 
has caught everything but flies. They just walk around 
it and look at it in an interested manner and lope off. 

Ill 

For the first time I have red bee balm, and I am 
so pleased. After there is enough to divide I shall 
plant some down by the creek. Yellow flowers take 
care of themselves and sow themselves, but red ones 
are more or less helpless seemingly and must be started 
if you want them at some special place. The yellow 
California sunflowers that were planted several years 
ago have scrouged nearly everything else off the hill 
except the cedars and it’s nip and tuck between them. 
They are stunning for six weeks, but my patience! 
I want something in the gardens besides California 
sunflowers. There’s nothing for it but to grub them 
up as industriously as I planted them. I will set them 
out along the road fence and then let them and the 
flooded creeks fight it out, though I am betting on the 
sunflowers. The floods sweep away fences and bridges, 
but they have never tackled those California sunflowers. 

IV 

Can’t Mother Nature do a fine job when allowed 
to work her will to make the waste places bloom like 
the rose? My hilltop, as I think I have said, was a 
camping place for the soldiers during the Civil War 
when all the trees were exterminated, and ever since 
then it has been a cow pasture, so when I took it for 
the beautiful view, even the soil had been washed away. 
I nursed the baby cedars that came up everywhere 
when no longer trampled-under foot and set out every- 
thing else, but growth is a slow, discouraging thing 
when it comes to trees and shrubs. So I have to keep 
on saying, “Just wait five years longer and you will 
see the travail of your soul and be satisfied”; but five 
years is a considerable piece of time, isn’t it? Particu- 
larly when time is on the wrong side of the hour-glass. 


- But what I started out to say concerning Mother 


Nature was that on the back side of the hill and along 


far creek where she was left without help from 


Me, she has spread herself and beaten me at my own 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


job. Her creek is bordered with wild pink rose and 
white elder in full bloom, not to mention a glorious 
blackberry crop, while all along the fence I hadn’t seen 
for two years because it’s so far from the house, she 
has dozens of tiny black walnuts and hickory nuts and 
oaks and enough persimmons to feed all the ‘possums 
in the state. But on top of all that, for she can always 
be counted on to give us human beings a side swipe, 
there are thousands of thistles, burdocks, and beggar- 
weed. So that’s that. 
Vv 

I also wish to say something about some charmingly 
interesting visitors 1 am having. An exceedingly long- 
necked land terrapin has been coming to see me. I 
have named him Melchizedek, because he seems to have 
no family and his goings and comings are clothed in 
mystery. He just appears, cranes his neck a few times, 
waddles comfortably across the lawn, and disappears. 
I love him. He makes me think of the beginnings of 
time itself. Of Mongolia and pterodactyls and ichthy- 
osauruses and dinosaur eggs and the Neanderthal man. 
He doesn’t belong on my hilltop at all. He should 
have perished in the cataclysms of forgotten ages. No 
wonder his poor neck is so outrageously long. He 
keeps it stretched looking for remnants of a world 
that was ancient before the flood destroyed it. A 


Then there is a lone lorn partridge that comes. every 
morning to get her breakfast. She is always alone; 
potters around industriously for awhile, and off she 
goes for the day. A pair of redbirds seem to be con- 
sidering me seriously for a neighbor, but have come to 
no conclusion so far. They perch on the different 
little trees, looking around as if weighing advantages 
and disadvantages, and then they, too, depart. The 
only visitor always to be seen is the old crow, now get- 
ting so fat he is unwieldy. I don’t quite like the way 
he brings in other crows to be fed! There are times 
when I am forced to acknowledge that repentance is 
quite as apt to be thrust on one for good deeds as for 
bad ones. It ought not to be that way, but it is. 

VI 

At last shrubs and flowers and vines have covered 
the ugly brick foundations of the house and high porch, 
so I don’t have to mourn over them any longer. About 
half of the shrubs will have to be moved this fall, 
they are so thick, but that doesn’t matter as a day’s 
work will attend to it and it hurts plants very little 
when they are lifted from one hole in: the ground to 
another. It’s staying out of the ground and being ship- 
ped that half kills them. Ornamental dwarf evergreens 
and fancy grasses make a splendid combination for 
foundation covering, as the foliage is always attractive, 
and while flowering plants are beautiful for ten days, 
they are not so satisfactory in the long run as plants 
that depend on foliage for beauty. White ribbon grass 
is always a splendid mixer and healthy grower and 
increases rapidly—three good qualities that do not 
always’ meet. 

Vil 


I have been transplanting clumps of black-eyed Susans 


IIIA DIDI DIE 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “IN THE HIGHLANDS” 


OME of us this summer will go down to the 
S sea in ships, and some of us will lift up our 

eyes to the hills, and everywhere we will 
find beauty. No finer poem of the hill country 
has ever been written than this one of Steven- 
son’s:— 
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In the highlands, in the country places, . 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 4 
And the young fair maidens x 
Quiet eyes; V 
Where essential silence chills and blesses, . 
And for ever in the hill-recesses Y 
Her more lovely music . 
Broods and dies— . 
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Oh, to mount again where erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enabanted, 
And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward; 
And when even dies, the million-tinted, 
And the- night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo, the valley hollow 
Lamp-bestarr’d. 


Oh, to dream, oh, to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to také and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath! 
Lo! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes; 
winds and rivers, 
ife and death. 
‘ —Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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m among the red and purple bee balm, and the effect 
is awfully good. I recommend bee balm for a good 
midsummer, hardy, off-corner flower. It comes back 
year after year, hardy as an oak tree, and it has a 
pungent medicinal odor that is very pleasant late in 
the evening when you are wandering around. The 
colors are good, too—a bright crimson, a deep magenta, 
and a pale lavender. Of course you can’t put them 
close together, as the shades will kill each other, but 
separated they are fine. I have had them some years 
but only in small clumps, so that until this summer, 
when they have increased to big masses, I did not real- 
ize how good they were. The foliage isn’t much, so 
keep them:in out-of-the-way corners where you want 
color. 
Vill 

The sweetest of all sweet herbs is the sweet basil, 
or basilicon as they call it in the Balkans, where nearly 
every home grows a bit of the holy herb for the sake 
of its traditional associations with the crucifixion. Each 
summer my plants are given me by an Albanian friend 
who has a restaurant near here and who always has 
basilicon in his windows. The tradition of sweet basil, 
as he tells it, is most interesting, and I am passing it 
on to you for I hope you will grow it in your garden. 
It is an annual and all seedsmen have the seed if they 
sell seeds of herbs at all. It is no trouble to grow. 
Just give it rich ground and keep free from weeds. 


This is the story: that when St. Helena went to the 
Holy Land to hunt for the True Cross, that never- 
ending quest of the old mystics, she was directed to a 
hill near Jerusalem covered with this basilicon. Under 
her direction they excavated and found the cross, which 
was then divided among the various churches. The 
tradition goes on to say that when Jesus rose from the 
tomb, the sweet spices which had been placed with His 
body took root and from them grew sweet basil, which 
combines all the sweet odors of the burial spices. So 
St. Helena carried back home plants of basilicon and 
ever since then it has been used in connection with 
services in the Greek Church. Once a month when the 
priest visits the family, he dips a bunch of sweet basil 
in holy water and sprinkles the family with it. It is 
said to bring a blessing to every place where it grows. 


I know you will want seed, so look up your catalogs 
under the heading of herbs and you will find this one 
listed. It isn’t too late to sow seed and, as I said, no 
particular attention is needed. It has an insignificant 
flower; the perfume is everything, and the beautiful 


tradition makes it well worth keeping. 

| 

| SOMETHING TO READ a 

Ten Excellent New Novels for Summer Reading 
R. William Lyon Phelps, writing in the July 
Scribner’s lists several recent novels of unusual 
excellence wlhiich he commends for summer read- 


ing. We quote part of his list as follows :— 


1. In the forefront stands The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
by Thornton Wilder. It receives the unstinted homage of 
the most fastidious critics and at the same time is the best 
selling book in the country. 

2. Gallions Reach, by Tomlinson, is a work worthy of 
Conrad. 

3. Death Comes for the Afchbishop is written with such 
dignity and distinction that it should make us proud that 
Willa Cather is an American, 

4. Maurice Baring’s Tinker’s Leave shows his unique 
qualities; it proceeds from a mind enriched by culture, edu- 
cation, and foreign travel. 

5. Julius, by ‘A Gentleman With a Duster,’ should be 
read by all who are interested in the current political and 
religious thought of the world. 

6. Etched in Moonlight, by the Irishman James Stephens, 
is a collection of heart-breaking tales told with exquisite art. 

7. Red Rust, by Cornelia J. Cannon, should be read along 
with Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth. They are both finely 
written novels of the pioneer settlers of the Northwest. 

8 Booth Tarkington is always worth reading, and his 
Claire Ambler is a subtle study of the 8 mang young Amer- 
ican girl of fashion, and of how she develops in contact_with 
.the cold facts of life. 

9. Philo Vance is the best amateur detective since Sher- 
lock Holmes, and The Greene Murder Case is by far his 
most brilliant achievement. 

10. Wright’s Deluge is a seriously written fantasy and a 
thriller, too. 


[ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —| 


EVER let the mind be idle for want of useful 

occupation, but always have in reserve subjects 

of thought or study. .. . You cannot go amiss 
for subjects of study and improvement. The rock at 
your feet, the plant in every path you tread, the air that 
surrounds you, the insect that flits across your path, 
the stars that look down upon you, are all suggestive 
of knowledge. They-abound in subjects which it is 
good for clear heads and sound minds to investigate.— 
Commodore Matthew F. Maury. 2 
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spring, hence the earlier they 

reach a weight of 75 to 85 pounds 
the more profit to the producer. It 
is necessary that the lambs reach the 
weight stated by June 1, and better still 
: if they reach 
these weights by 
May 1. 

Rapid growth 
of the lambs and 
the quality nec- 
essary to bring 
top prices can 
be obtained by 
only the proper 
feeding of both 
the ewes and the 
lambs. The best feed for a lamb is 
milk and if well bred it will grow in 
proportion to the amount of milk it 
gets. The best method of feeding the 
lambs, therefore, is through the ewes, 
but the ewes will not produce milk in 
abundance to feed their lambs unless 
they also get suitable feeds in abun- 
dance. 


Green Feed Best for Milk 


ICH, tender, green feeds are best 
for producing milk. Just as the 
dairy cow will produce best when 

getting all the rich, green feed she can 
consume, so will the ewe produce most 
milk for her lamb when she is getting 
all the green feed she will eat. Green 
feed is also necessary to keep the breed- 
ing ewes in good condition after they 
are bred or during the time they are 
carrying their lambs. Of course, leg- 
- ume hays and suitable grains or con- 
centrates will keep the ewes in good 
condition without the best of pastures, 
but pastures, if good, furnish the best 
and cheapest feed for the ewes. 

If the lambs are going to reach a 
weight of 75 or 85 pounds by June 1 
or earlier they must be dropped in De- 
cember or early in January, and shortly 
after the lambs come the ewes must 
have green feed to produce the required 
flow of milk for the lambs to make the 
most rapid growth. 


| AMBS. bring the best price’ in the 





TAIT BUTLEB 


It requires considerable attention to 
management to have good pastures dur- 
ing October, November, and December, 
while the ewes are carrying their lambs, 
and during January, February, and 
March, while the lambs are young and 
must get almost all their feed from 
their mothers. Because it is possible, 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “THE REST AT THE END OF THE 
ROW” 


BS rig out under the shade when 
you get to the end of the row, and 
we will rest a while,” father used 
to say to me, when the hot summer af- 
ternoons were getting well spent. 

At the end 
of the row, my 
sweat - foamed 
old horse, as 
though he un- 
derstood what 
my father had 
said, seemed 
to go of his 
own accord to 
the nearby 
shade of the 
walnut tree. 
There he 
would take 
that long 
breath, typic- 
al of the tired workhorse as he starts to 
rest, and with his eyes half closed he stood 
dozing, making but little effort with his 
tail to discourage the few flies that in- 
sisted on securing a meal at his expense. 


Then father would drive up with his 
horse and plow, and after a long draught 
from the cedar water keg, he would seat 
himself on the beam of his plow, while 
I sprawled flat on my back. 


Sometimes we talked—this depending to 
a great extent on father’s mood. Some- 
times he remained silent. I understood 
that he wanted to think, and often won- 
dered of what he was thinking as he 
looked out over the growing crops. 


But there where all was quiet, save na- 
ture’s tuneful noises and the occasional 
stamp of one of the horses’ feet, a peace- 
ful feeling always came to me. The 
drowsy hum of the insects, the lazy chirp- 
ings of the birds, and the airy navies of 
flimsy clouds sailing about over the blue 
sky-ocean that bent over me furnished 
to ear and eye that degree of relaxation 
that allows “day dreams” to glide un- 
disturbed. 


Just oyer the ditch a. little way per- 
haps a bob-white called ta his mate— 
calling in a tone so low that he seemed 
afraid he might disturb some rival mem- 
ber of his tribe. Sometimes in the walnut 
tree under which we rested an old July- 
fly broadcasted his vibrating song, and 
down the fence row a little way a field 
lark chirped. Now a great fleet of the 
cloud-ships would break away from their 





(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 
bors,” by Joseph E. Wing.) 


moorings at a thunderhead base and form 
in battle array in one of the great blue 
expanses. Sometimes up near the clouds, 
it seemed, a hawk floated serenely in 
space—a trick science has not yet been 
able to explain. 


All of these things I sensed, rather than 
saw or heard, as I rested, and saw visions 
of days when I would leave the farm and 
journey to the city where people did not 
plow, and where the work that was done 
was always pleasant—days when I would 
be a “man of my own,” and manager of 
great affairs, in a place where I could hear 
the blare of bands and see the blaze of 
the great white ways; where there were 
lots of people, all living close together, 
perhaps in the same house, instead of 
miles apart. Some day these dreams 
would come true—not now, now I only 
wanted to dream some more, and perhaps 
doze—. 

“Well, let’s try it a while longer,” and 
father would be up once more drinking 
from the old cedar water-keg. 


With startling suddenness the cities 
and people vanished, and I could see clear- 
ly the heat waves dancing above the 
fields before us. With a mighty effort 
I would come back to reality again, to 
my faithful old horse, and my well used 
plow. A yawn and a stretch, another 
swig from the water-keg to delay in the 
shade a moment longer, and down the row 
I would go, pushing the mellow soi! a 
little nearer the growing corn. 


the 


Since that time I have been to 
cities. I have heard the blare of the 
bands, and have seen the blaze of the 


great white ways. I have lived where 
people live close together—many of them 
in the same big house. But it was lonely 
there, and it was often miles to the near- 
est neighbor, as those next door were 
strangers who had no interest in me. In 
order to rest I have gone to the park, 
and found there hundreds of others who 
had gone for the same purpose. Instead 
of the birds and insects there was the 
ery of the popcorn salesman, and the soda 
water and ice cream vender. Instead of 
the clouds there was smoke and dust and 
high buildings; and instead of rest, I 
found all a nervous strain. 


After all, the rest that is best is the 
rest at the end of the row.—Harry Wil- 
liamson. 


will be “Two Kinds of Farm Neigh- 
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will furnish grazing and the more graz- 
ing they will furnish during the winter 
and early spring. Crimson clover, 
where it does well will furnish more 
grazing from the middle of March to 
May than any other crop we know. Red 
clover and many other clovers also 
furnish excellent spring grazing. 

For summer pasture, lespedeza is 
good, where it does well, but each lamb 
producer must study the grazing plants 
which are best for his section and give 
enough thought and attention to this 
matter to furnish the best feeds he can 
and at the least cost. 


Sudan grass, while not as good feed. 


as the legumes, will, if properly man- 
aged, furnish grazing when less drouth- 
resistant plants dry up and furnish 
little or no grazing. 

In sections of fair moisture and good 
soils, some cultivated grass such as or- 
chard grass is of very great value. 


Find Cheap Concentrates 


ATS and wheat bran are excellent 

feeds for sheep, as they are for 

most other livestock, but an ef- 
fort should be made to find cheaper 
substitutes in most sections of the Cot- 
ton Belt. 

Legumes, corn, sorghum grains, and 
rich protein concentrates like cotton- 
seed meal, etc., should, in proper pro- 
portions, furnish satisfactory substi- 
tutes for oats, wheat bran, and other 
more expensive feeds. 

As the ewes need grains or concen- 
trates when the pastures are not good 
and when they are suckling their lambs, 
so do the lambs need the same as soon 
as they will begin to eat, if they are to 
make the most rapid growth, reach the 
heaviest weights at an early age, and 
show the best market quality that com- 
mands the top price. 


In feeding for early lambs, the points to 
be remembered are that milk is the best 
feed for the lamb, but should also have 
grain as soon as it will eat it; that the 
best milk-producing feed for the ewe 
is green grazing, but she also needs 
grain to produce the most milk; and 
that the ewe, after she is bred must be 
kept in good, strong, growing condition 
to produce a strong healthy lamb. 

Editor’s Note.—“The Coéperative Mar- 
keting of Livestock” is the subject of 
the next of our series of important 
livestock problems. You can look for 
it on this page next week. 


with good management, to furnish considerable green 
feed from October to April is the reason the South has 
the advantage over more northerly sections in the pro- 
duction of high quality and high priced early spring 
lambs. 

Perhaps not all sections of the South are equally 
fitted for producing early lambs for the spring mar- 
kets, for unless green feed is produced for both ewes 
and lambs success will be more difficult, because the 
ewes will not produce as well, the lambs will not grow 
as rapidly, and the costs will be higher in proportion to 
selling prices. It is a well known fact that it takes 
great care and costs considerably more to keep the 
ewes in good condition, so that they will bring good, 
vigorous lambs without good green pastures during the 
time they are carrying their lambs. Indeed; few people 
make a success of early lamb production who do not 
provide a maximum of green grazing for both ewes 
and lambs. 


Crops to Furnish Green Grazing 


HE feeding problem then, in the production of 
early lambs, is chiefly a green grazing problem. 
To solve this problem goes a long way toward 
solving the problem of profitable early lamb production, 
The crops, that will furnish green grazing will vary 
in different sections and the lamb producer must solve 
this problem for himself, as no one else is sufficiently 
acquainted with all the conditions involved to solve the 
problem for him. 
Summer grasses and legumes must furnish the green 
feed during October and into November. Fall-sowed 
small grains may furnish the green grazing during De- 


cember, January, and February, and these and early 
grasses and legumes during March, April, and May. 
Of course, there will be hard winters and excessively 
dry falls when the grazing available will be much re- 
duced and this is when the legume hays and suitable 
concentrates, along with good care and management, 
will be required to keep the ewes in condition to -pro- 
duce and feed a vigorous and fast-growing lot of lambs. 


In the absence of. green feed (but every effort and 
precaution should be taken to prevent its.absenoe), then 
silage in small quantities or root crops, supplemented 
by legume hays will prove the best substitutes. To 
these should usually be added a little concentrates. If 
silage nor roots are available, then good legume hay 
and a grain mixture of the right sort may, with good 
management, keep the ewes in good condition, but the 
more green feed the easier will it be to keep the ewes 
in condition and produce a profitable crop of. early 
lambs. 


Ketp the Ewes Growing 


FTER the ewes are bred they should be kept 
growing so that at lambing time they will be in 
moderate flesh and strong. In the fall, if the 

weather is dry, the pastures become dry and too fre- 
quently the ewes are allowed to run down in flesh and 
strength. This will not occur if there is enough green 
feed, but it must not 'be allowed to occur in any case. 
If there is not green. feed sufficient legume hays and 
grains must be used no matter if it is a season of the 
year when the sheep should still be getting sufficient 
feed from the pastures. 

The earlier the fall grains are sowed the earlier they 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_ | 


3 What Your Bank Wants to Know 


OW much credit have you at your local bank? 

Your case has doubtless been discussed by a 

small group of men sitting around a directors 
table more times than you are aware. Here are the 
questions they ask :— 

“Is he in the habit of making a wise use 
of his money? 

“Is he borrowing money to purchase a 
high-powered automobile or a tractor? A 
saddle horse, or a cow? A radio, or lime 
and fertilizers? 

“Is his wife a help or a hindrance to his financial 
well being ? 

“If he wants to borrow for 60, 90 or 180 days, does 
it mean exactly the number of days for which the note 
is written, or does it mean 180 days and over? 

“If for some unforeseen cause he cannot pay the note 
when due, will he report some days in advance and 
to renew his note, or will he ‘straightway forget w 
manner of man he was’—what obligation he assu 


Any bank will gladly loan money to the right sort of 
a man with reasonable security for investments | 
promise a financial return. Nor does it object, in the 
least to loaning to a man who can afford to enjoy the 
luxuries of modern life. 

The question is, Which comes first, necessities oF 
luxuries ? 








Is your credit as good as it might be? It is in your 


own hands.—Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio. F 


Feed So Lambs Will Grow Off Quickly 


Ewes and Lambs Should Have Abundance of Rich, Tender, Green Grazing 
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“Can I Afford a Cream Separator?” 


Here’s a Very Informative Article to Help You Answer That Question 
By> FREDERICK W. BENNETT 


Associate Professor of Dairy Husbandry, Georgia State College of Agricu/ture 


REAM is that portion of milk rich in 

fat which rises to the top on stand- 
ing or may be separated by centrifugal 
force. The fat content may vary from 
slightly higher than that of milk to pos- 
sibly 60 per cent or higher. Cream also 
contains water, and solids other than fat 
in approximately the same proportion, one 
to the other, as found in whole milk. 


Gravity or Centrifugal Force 


EPARATION of cream from the 

other portion of the milk known as 
skimmilk may be accomplished by means 
of the force of gravity or by centrifugal 
force. The skimrmilk is 10 to 12 per cent 
heavier as compared with the volume than 
butterfat and is affected more by the force 
of gravity. Because of this greater pull 
the skimmilk is brought to the bottom and 
the fat globules, carrying with them some 
of the other constituents of the milk, are 
forced upward. The results are similar 
when milk is subjected to centrifugal 
force. The skimmilk is carried to the 
outer part of the revolving bowl and the 
cream forced inward. 

Cream separation is influenced by the 
size of the fat globules, the weight per 
volume or specific gravity of the fat-free 
part of the milk, and the viscosity or con- 
sistency of the milk. The larger the fat 
globules the more readily and more com- 
pletely the cream will separate on ac- 
count of the greater mass in proportion 
to the surface exposed to friction as the 
fat moves through the other. constituents. 
For this reason milk from Jersey and 
Guernsey cows can be separated more 
easily than that from the other breeds of 
cows. Since the size of the fat globules 
decreases as the lactation period advances 
the milk from fresh cows can be separa- 
ted much more easily than that from 
cows almost dry. 

There are three systems in use for the 
separation of cream by gravity: (1) the 
hydraulic or dilution, (2) the shallow 
pan, and (3) the deep setting. 


The Hydraulic Method 


HE hydraulic method consists in. di- 

luting the milk with water to the ex- 
tent of 25 to 50 per cent and setting it in 
cans at 60 degrees Fahrenheit, or lower 
if possible. The so-called “dilution cream 
separators” are cans made for this pur- 
pose. About 12 hours is allowed for the 
cream to rise. When the cream has risen 
the skimmilk is drawn from the bottom 
of the can. 

The object in adding water to the milk 
is to decrease its viscosity or make it 
more fluid so that the fat globules may rise 
more freely. This advantage, however, is 
fhore than offset by the lessening of the 
difference in specific gravity of the fat and 
that of the skimmilk upon which separa- 
tion depends. The skimmilk separated by 
this method will usually test about % of 
1 per cent fat which is equivalent to 
about 1 per cent of the undiluted skim- 
milk. 


The Shallow Pan Method 


HE shallow pan method consists in 

setting the fresh milk in pans two to 
four inches deep at a temperature of as 
near 40 degrees Fahrenheit as conditions 
will permit. The room should be free 
from dust and objectionable odors which 
the cream may absorb. Unless the milk 
1s protected from draughts the cream may 

ome very rubbery or tough. About 36 
hours is required for the cream to rise 
satisfactorily. The cream is then remov- 
ed by means of a large spoon or a skim- 
mer made especially for the purpose. Per- 
forated skimmers leave the lower portion 
of the cream on the skimmilk and should 
therefore not be used. 


The purpose of the shallow pans is to 


Separate the cream more completely by 
“educing the distance which it must rise. 


If the temperature can be lowered to 
about 40 degrees Fahrenheit the depth of 
the milk is sometimes increased to 6 
inchés. Under the most favorable con- 
ditions the skimmilk will usually test % 
of 1 per cent fat. 


The Deep Setting System 


HE most efficient and convenient sys- 

tem of gravity separation is the deep 
setting method. The fresh milk is set in 
tall slender cans which are placed in cold 
water. Cans having a glass gauge in the 
side through which the depth of the 
cream may be seen and a faucet at the 
bottom are preferable. If the tempera- 
ture can be held at about 40 degrees Fah- 
renheit the cream will rise more satisfac- 
torily than at higher temperatures. Skim- 


er. The machine must be level, firmly 
fastened to the floor, properly adjusted and 
lubricated so as to operate without vi- 
bration. Battered parts of the revolving 
bowl, improper position of the cream 
screw in some machines, the assembly of 
the parts of the bowl in the wrong order, 
and the operation of the machine below 
the proper speed will lower the efficiency 
of its work. 

The cream screw in the bowl may be 
adjusted to deliver cream of the desired 
richness. If care is taken the fat test of 
the cream may not vary more than 4 or 
5 per cent from day to day. Some of the 
causes of variations in cream tests are 
differences in richness of the milk, temp- 
erature of the milk, speed of the bowl, 
vibration of the bowl, obstructions in the 





SEPARATOR AND, CHURN PROPELLED BY ELECTRICITY is 
The young lady is turning on the switch to the motor which operates the churn, Electricity 
is lightening the tasks on many farms, 


milk removed through a faucet in the 
bottom of the can after the milk has 
stood for 24 hours will test 4% of 1 per 
cent fat or higher. 

The cream obtained by the deep setting 
method is usually superior in quality to 
that obtained by other gravity methods 
because it has not the flat taste which us- 
ually results from dilution with water 
and because it is more easily kept cool 
and protected from contamination than is 
possible in shallow pans. The cream 
should also be richer although it will us- 
ually test 25 per cent fat or lower. 


The Centrifugal Separator 


ILK may be skimmed best in a cen- 

trifugal separator just after it is 
drawn from the cow and while the temp- 
erature is 85 degrees Fahrenheit or 
higher. Satisfactory skimming can be 
done as long as the milk is sweet if it is 
heated to 100 degrees Fahrenheit or high- 


bowl, the rate milk flows and the amount 
of water or skimmilk used to flush 
cream from the bowl as skimming is 
completed. 


Richer cream will be obtained from 
richer milk under the same conditions. 
The lower the temperature of the milk, 
the higher will be the fat content of the 
cream, provided the milk is not too cold 
to be separated well. The richness of the 
cream increases or decreases with the 
speed of the machine. A reduction of 25 
per cent of speed may reduce the richness 
of cream to half that obtained at the 
higher speed. Vibration or unsteadiness 
of the machine usually results in a thin- 
ner cream and greater loss of butterfat 
in the skimmilk. Obstructions of dried 
milk or battered parts of the bowl will 
increase the richness of the cream if it 
reduces the flow of the cream or will 
result in a thinner cream if the volume 
of skimmilk is diminished. The greater 
the rate of inflow the lower will be the 


test of the cream. Changing the richness 
of the cream by the operation of the ma- 
chine or by lowering the temperature of 
the milk usually results in greater fat 
losses in the skimmilk. Changes of the 
thickness of cream should be made only 
by adjusting the cream screw. 


Advantages of Centrifugal 


ENTRIFUGAL separation has sev- 
eral advantages over gravity skim- 
ming. Fresh skimmilk is obtained which 
may be used for feeding calves. The rich- 
ness of cream can be regulated and thick- 
er cream obtained than is possible other- 
wise. Fewer utensils are necessary. Less 
time is required to obtain cream and the 
cream is more uniform in body and will 
keep longer. It is not necessary to cool 
the whole milk. By obtaining richer 
cream less bulk must be handled and 
more skimmilk is saved for use on the 
farm. As a rule the farmer receives 
nothing for the extra skimmilk. Dirt 
which is too finely divided to be removed 
by an ordinary strainer is removed by 
the centrifugal force. Skimmilk from a 
separator should not test over 2-100 of 1 
per cent fat. 


The percentage of the total amount of 
fat in the milk which may be lost in the 
skimmilk by the separator is %4 of 1 per 
cent. Under the best conditions about 20 
per cent may not be recovered by the 
hydraulic or dilution, 11 per cent by the 
shallow pan, and 6 per cent Ly the deep 
setting method. 


When the gravity system is used the 
deep setting method is recommended as 
being by far the most satisfactory. The 
cream separator, however, will usually 
save at least $7 worth of butterfat and 
skimmilk per cow per year. A herd of 
four or five good cows may warrant the 
purchase of a machine. 
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“Oh, he’s gone an’ married one o’ them 
little, spindly, modern can openers,” said 
Mrs. Em Moots t’day, when asked about 
her son Lionel. 

Bill Binkley says th’ greatest labor- 
savin’ machine th’ farmer has found yit 
is th’ automobile, but Bill has allus 
knocked th’ farmer. 

Th’ way some fellers kin hit a cuspidor 
only shows what they might have ac- 
complished if they’d directed ther tal- 
ents in th’ right channels, 

Tilford Moots says he is going to quit 
farmin’; that world wars come too far 
apart to make it pay. 


aa 


ARK or soft dull colors tend to make 
the wearer look small. - 
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IDNEY STOKES was an officer in 

the U. S. Navy when his father, Gen- 
eral Montfort Stokes, was sent to the 
West as Indian agent. As he had now 
served 10 years afloat, the young officer 
resigned and came home to care for his. 
mother and direct the affairs of the large 
plantation, Morne Rouge, on the Yadkin 
River in Wilkes County, N. C. When 
wat was declared with Mexico, Sidney 
Stokes went to the front with a regiment 
of North Carolina volunteers, and was 
commissioned Major. He fought under 
General Zachary Taylor at the battles 
which culminated in the capture of Mon- 
terrey, and under General Winfield Scott 
in the marvelous campaign around Mex- 
ico City when arms, ammunition, rations, 
mules, cannon, caissons—all the para- 
phernalia of battle and siege—were haul- 
ed by block and tackle up the precipitous 
heights of Chapultepec and this impreg- 
nable fortrees was stormed and _ the 
strongly garrisoned City of Mexico tak- 
en. His men demonstrated their special 
love and respect for him by raising a 
thousand dollars to purchase a sword, 
each man contributing a dollar. This 
sword, with hilt studded with jewels, is 
inscribed with Major Stokes’ name, the 
date, and the words “The Soldiers’ 
Friend.” It is owned by-his daughter, 
Mrs. Minnie Stokes Hunt, of North 
Wilkesboro, and is now im the State 
Museum at Raleigh. In recognition of 
ability and distinguished service, Major 
Stokes was appointed military governor 
of Monterrey, which post he held until 


the treaty of peace was signed a year . 


later. That Major Stokes was in high 
public esteem as a war hero is also at- 
tested by the reception accorded him by 
President Pierce at his inaugural ball, 
when the President, on catching sight of 
the Major, left the receiving line, with a 
shouted welcome that attracted the atten- 
tion of all present, and followed this by 
literally throwing his arms around his 
distinguished officer. 


I. Wonderment 


HAVE heard my mother tell of the 
big day at Morne Rouge when her 
Uncle Sidney came home from the war. 
At that time she was little Sarah Stokes 
Hackett, about sevem years of age. But 
having been taken to her grandmother's 
heart as a motherless babe at the age of 
two she was known im the home and on 
the plantation as “Baby” and “Sally.” 
Among my mother’s earliest recollec- 
tions is the memory of incessantly trot- 
ting at the heels of her grandmother, 
Rachel Stokes (wife of General Mont- 
fort Stokes) as she busied herself with 
the multitudinous’ tasks incident to the 
direction of a large household on a big 
plantatidn im slavery times. All morn- 
ing, with a huge bunch of keys hanging 
from her waist, she hurried from cellar 
to smokehouse, from loom room to linen 
closet, apportioning the day’s rations for 
the “big house” and the quarters; direct- 
ing the weaving, supervising buttermak- 
ing, taking a hand at packing away lin- 
ems for the house or the cutting and 
. making of jeans, hickory shirting, or 
poplims for field hands and house ser- 
vants. In all this she had much oppor- 
tunity to talk lovingly with the little 
gramddaughter and in later years to in- 
struct her in this housekeeping lore. 
Sally had heard much talk of war, 
Mexico, Monterrey, and Major Stokes, 
but was not quite old enough to grasp 
the meaning of it all. Im time a change 
came. .There\was more mention of Sid- 
ney, Mexico, Monterrey, and less of war. 
came a time of heightened activi- 
ties and happier spirits throughout house 
and plantation. . Keeping up with Grand- 
ma became more? di Sally con- 
fessed to remembering the occasion most 
viv'aty from her oft reiterated cry: 


By FRANCES R. BOUCHELLE, 
Volusia County, Florida 








| THE “Old Times” letters thus 


far published, some have contained inci- 


dents of the Civil War and of the soldiers leaving home and marching away 


to the conflict, 


This letter is a little different: 


It gives a story of Mexican 


war days, 20 years before the Civil War, and tells of the return of a soldier 
who had won high distinction in the war and how his home coming was cele- 


brated in a great old-fashioned way by his neighbors far and wide. 


a glamor of winsome childhood about 


There is 


the story that lends its wunflagging 


charm even after the affecting climax of the mother meeting her son has 


been reached, 








“Oh, Gramma, wait!” 
- But “Gramma” was too busy to wait. 
She would occasionally answer : 


“Run along, Baby, and find nurse 
Mimy; Grandma is too busy to be both- 
ered now, Your Uncle Sidney is com- 
ing home.” 


There were days of strenuous werk 
in the sewing room. Yards of snowy 
damask were cut and hemmed, frocks 
and more elaborate gowns fashioned af- 
ter much consultation of Godey’s Ladies’ 
Books, draperies made and hung, new 
hangings substituted for old on the high 
four-post canopy top beds; and feather 
beds and pillows, rugs and upholstery 
were aired, cleaned, renovated, or re- 
placed by new as the occasion demanded. 
Walnut and ma- 
hogamy furniture 
was polished, oil 
pamtings washed, 
the brass dog-irons 
made to shine like 
gold, and the sil- 
ver given a moon- 
like sheen, colored 
maids and urchins 
all glorying im these festive preparations. 

There came also a large ingathering 
of the Stokes family and_ relatives: 
Joneses from Shreveport, Alexanders 
from Alabama, Montgomerys from 
Rowan—all eager to be on hand to wel- 
come this loved as well as noted brother 
and kimsman. Visitors came and went 
in streams—in old lumbering coaches 
with colored drivers, or on horseback. 
There was always the hospitable serving 
of wine and cake, or of syllabub, or 
maybe mint julep. In the evenings young 
people would gravitate naturally to this 
center of imterest, and dancing helped 
pass the time merrily. -For though 
Rachel Stokes was a staunch Methodist 
and did not believe in dancing, she was 
never so strict as to forbid it when her 
society loving daughters wished to dance. 

Around the big kitchen in the’ rear 
yard, home-cured hams sent out savory 
odors, and the frequent beating of eggs 
and tiptoeing around the cake ovens made 
delightful appeal. 


Little Sally, adored by all the servants 
and petted until she was a privileged 
character everywhere, found herself sud- 
denly not so welcome .in Aunt Judy’s 
domain. 

“Honey chile, you jes run ‘long an’ 
play, we ain’ got no time to be pesti- 
ferated by you-all. We’s got to git dis 
heah cookin’ dorfe. Yo’ Uncle Sidney 


comin’. 

To Salty’s occasional question as to 
who this Mars Sidney is would come 
back: 

“Law, Honey, git "long wid yo” foolin.” 
Ain’ you know our Mars Sidney de bestes 
an’ braves’ man in de whole worl? Mars 
Sidney comin’. home an’ we jes’ nachelly 
gwine fix up a festibul what'll las” a 
month.” 


_ IL The Big Day Arrives 
TS excitement grew tenser. By day- 
light, horsemen were galloping in and 





out, conferring with members of the 
family and shouting to each other, or to 
grinning Negroes, swarming over the 
place. Soon after breakfast, carriages 
began arriving and unloading whole 
families—relatives and friends from all 
up and down the “Happy Valley of the 
Yadkin.” Horses were taken from harness 
and saddled by men and boys not so for- 
tunate as to possess special mounts. 
These joined the ever-increasing groups 
of equestrians surging up and down the 
valley between Morne Rouge and Wilkes- 
borough Negroes from the Hackett 
plantation joined the widely-grinning 
horde around the “big house” and the 
quarters of Morne Rouge. 

Finally a great cavalcade of the flower 
of Wilkes manhood came trooping up 
hill and circled the 
house, sitting their 
mounts like born 
equestrians as they 
were, waved to the 
ladies on balcony 
and lawn, and dash- 
img down the hill, 
thundered across 
the bridge and were 
away on the Taylorsville road, to be 
joimed by others at every road intersec- 
tion and bridle path. 


Ill. “Muny Gone Crazy” 


| Prprcrygn disturbed with misgiv- 
ings, Sally went off in search of 
her faithful old nurse. After desultory 
wandering she took the familiar path to 
the pump house, to which water was 
brought from a spring higher up, in 
poplar saplings, hollowed and dovetailed 
into each other. 

Confusing noises were coming from 
here and yonder, shouts from out the 
Taylorsville way, prelimimary tooting of 
horns and rattle of drums from the 
quarters—a vague but disturbing air of 
impending events that carried a sense of 
uneasiness to the little girl. There was a 
more persistent shouting and thudding of 
hoofs. Aunt Mimy came dancing from 
the milk house, shouting and laughing: 


“Bless de Lawd, Marse Sidney comin’! 
Hallelujah! My Marse Sidney comin’ 
home from de wah!” 

To the sorely confused little girl there 
seemed but one solution: Aunt Mimy 
had gone crazy. When the old darkey 
caught her little charge into her arms 
and continued to dance and shout as she 
hurried toward the house there was born 
in the troubled heart of the child a vague 
wish that “Uncle Sidney Major Stokes 
and the old war wouldn’t come home !” 


As nurse and child reached the lawn 
a horseman came thundering around the 
curve of hill, waving his hat above his 
head and shouting: “He’s coming! Ma- 
jor Stokes is coming!” 

As the horseman and his mount took 
the fence at a flying leap, Sally recog- 
nized her old friend “Uncle” Billy Peden 
(no relation) who had trotted her on his 
knee and told her stories by the hour, 
on his frequent visits to Morne Rouge. 
But what an Uncle Billy! With his hat 





£4 he Progriadins Farmer. 


“Major Stokes Returns From the War | 


Baby Sally’s Recollection of the Big Welcome Day in Wilkes 


wildly waving, his totally bald head shin- 
ing in the sunlight, his face glowing with 
excitement, his toothless gums grinning 
and the tears streaming down his face— 
well, no, even little Sally, who loved him 
for his stories and sweets, couldn’t 
stretch her imagination far enough to 
call him pretty—and he was crying! 
That was the last straw. 

“Now even Uncle Billy has gone crazy!” 


IV. “Sidney, My Son!” 


ANDEMONIUM broke loose on the 

hill. A mighty shout went up from a 
hundred excited servants and merged into 
a raucous din of horns, bells, and drums 
as the great cavalcade with hats waving 
wildly came across the valley and around 
the hill. Negroes dropped their noisy 
implements and scrambled for the drive- 
way, each one eager to be the first to 
reach his master with service. There 
were no barriers to a hero of Monter- 
rey or Chapultepec. Spurring forward, 
Major ' Stokes took the fence at a beau- 
tiful jump and swept to the foot of the 
steps, many of the others following suit. 
A dozen Negroes fought for the honor 
of touching bridle, stirrup, or whip as 
he dismounted. 

A hush fell. Looking upward, Sally 
saw her adored grandmother standing 
apart at the head of the steps, her new 
satin brocade shining in the sun. She 
took one step down and paused, head 
high, face transfigured, arms outstretched. 

“Sidney, my son!” 

“Mother!” as the bearded giant sprang 
two at a time up the steps and caught the 
little mother in his arms, swinging her 
clear off her feet. 

Then softly, reverently, on a half sob 
—“Thank God!” 

The silence was tense. A woman sob- 
bed. Then another. Men blew noses 
gustily. From faithful old darkies came 
low “Bless de Lawd’s.” 

It was the world-old, heart-gripping 
drama, a mother welcoming her son safe 
home from war! 


V. “All's Right With the World” 


UT Sidney we are forgetting. There 
are others. Here’s Sally, the Baby.” 

This time it was Sally who was caught 
in the strong arms, and kisses were show- 
ered over her face, neck, and arms. Baby 
instinct is swift and sure. There were 
no war arms, nor traitorous kisses. Love 
was back of them. Suddenly all was 
right with the world, and she was con- 
tent when this strange man swung her 
to his shoulder and turned to meet the 
rush of sisters, nieces, cousins, and aunts. 

“Here, Sam, take care of the Baby,” 
the Major called out as he handed the 
child over to the ever faithful yard man 
and returned to meet the onslaught of 
welcomes. The greeting of relatives and 
friends over, the Major called up the 
colored people, greeting each by name, 4 
grip of the hand, and a jollying word: 

“Aunt Mimy, you don’t ‘get a_ bit 
smaller, but you look good fo me.” 

“Aunt Judy, give me your hand I 
bet you have a jar of cookies for me 
right now.” 

“Sam, you old black rascal, what you 
grinning about? Glad to see you.” 

“Alf, still trying to get those folks 
back in the hills converted? Bet you 
have a string of new big words a mile 
long.” 

And so on until every Negro on the 
plantation had come in for a word and a 
handshake. 

Speeches followed. Welcomes and re- 
sponses were given with enthusiasm, not 
unmixed with humor ‘and pathos. There 


(Concluded oh page 18) 
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Meet Some of Georgia’s Great Cows 


A Tribute to Some High Producing Cows Good Breeders Have Developed 


By: FRANK W. FITCH, 
Dairy Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


HE whole world owes a debt to the 

dairy cow. Through the ages she 
has been perhaps man’s greatest bene- 
factor among our 
farm animals. And 
those who know the 
value of her work 
are ready to pay 
her the tribute she 
deserves. 

In the fieldof hu- 
man accomplish- 
ment men are ever 
ready toadmire the 
person who excels 
in any particular field. We are rapidly 
reaching the point where we are willing 
to pay tribute to great producing cows 
and in order that we may better under- 
stand our friend the cow, I a 
am going to introduce you to 
several who reside in some 
of the fine herds in Georgia 





FRANK W. FITCH 


North Georgia Champions 


IRST of all meet Raleigh’: 

Corinne. Not so beautiful 
you say and with no show FF 
ring winnings at all. She pre- 
ferred to stay at homie and do a good 
job at the task for which’ she was best 
fitted. She lived and worked in Cobb 
County on the farm of the late Mr. 
John Humphries, who bred and tested 


her. As a three-year-old cow she pro- 
duced 13,896 pounds of .milk and 773 
pounds of butter in class A. This 


achievement has yet to be equalled by a 
Georgia cow, so since 1920 Raleigh’s 
Corinne has had the title of “State 
Champion Cow, All Ages and Breeds.” 
Very few records of any kind stand 
during eight years of progress these 
days. 

If we made a little trip up into the 
“Hills of Habersham,” to the farm of 
A. G. Hinson and Son at Baldwin, Ga., 
we would find there a heifer which, 
starting test at 1 year and 11 months old, 
produced 420 pounds of butterfat and 
7,940 pounds of milk in 305 days, there- 
by winning a silver medal from her 
breed association. Before passing a hasty 
judgment on the size of this record re- 
member that it is more than the aver- 
age mature cow in the United States 
It is a very nice 
record for a yearling and her name is 
Dame’s Molly's Anita. 


Fine South Georgia Cows 


OT all the good ones are in North 

Georgia. At Donovan in Johnson 
County we find in the herd of Wm. 
Jackson and Son three silver medal cows 
which are leaders in their respective 
classes. These cows are a part of a 
large working herd of typey Jerseys 
which pay their way all the time. Finan- 
cial’s Southern Rose owned by Mr. Jack- 
son made a record which has not been 
equalled in five years. She produced 667 
pounds of butterfat and 12,285 pounds of 
milk in a year. Figured at 30 cents a gal- 
lon the above amount of milk would 
bring $428.40 a year or 10 per cent in- 
terest on an investment of $4,284. 


Now if you have time to go to one of 
the most Southern counties in the state, 
we will visit Pebble Hill Plantation at 
Thomasville, and there see some of the 
8teatest cows in the state. This herd 
has an enviable show record, having 
competed in the best dairy shows in the 
United States. It has won its share of 
the honors wherever exhibited. One of 
the aristocrats of Pebble Hill is Fauvic’s 
Cornelia, an imported cow who won both 
the Theatre Cup and the Dog Cup on 
the Island before coming to America. 
is is an unusual distinction and noth- 


further needs to be said about her 


type or producing ability. One of her 
sons is at the head of the Jersey herd 
at the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture. Three other cows in the Peb- 
ble Hill herd have won Gold Medals for 
high production and have otherwise dis- 
tinguished themselves. ° 


Outstanding Guernsey Herds 
UR journey now takes us to Atlanta 
where we find two of the outstand- 
ing herds of Guernseys, the breed that 
has made itself famous for the golden 
color of its milk and butter. Judge John 
S. Candler has every reason to be proud 
of his Miley Bright herd. He not only 


THE BREEDER’S DELIGHT 


That's what we call this cow, especially her ud- 
She is owned by Rest Cottage Farm, Colum- 


der. 
bus, Georgia. 


has good producers but animals bred and 
exhibited by him in the leading fairs in- 
cluding the National Dairy Show have 
won an enviable reputation. One of the 
really great records made in his herd 
was accomplished by Miley Bright’s 
Lancastain Mabel who as a two-year-old 
gave more than six tons of milk and 
518 pounds of butterfat. With this record 
she becomes the state class leader of her 
breed. 

Another fine herd of Guernseys is owned 


by Dr. L. C. Fischer. One reason for 
establishing this herd was to insure a 
supply of clean milk for the sanitarium 
with which Dr. Fischer is closely as$v- 
ciated. His dairy herd is a credit to his 
efforts and contains such outstanding 
animals as Floridale Rose May and An- 
nie Laurie of Rest Hollow, both having 
splendid advanced registry tests. The last 
named cow produced more than her 
weight in milk each month she was on 
test. : 


Georgia’s Great Bulls 


f sears story of some of Georgia’s great 


cows would be incomplete without 





a mention, even if brief, of some of 
Georgia’s great bulls. Improvement in 
any breed of livestock is inevitably gov- 
erned largely by the kind of sires used. 
Noble’s Aristocratic Boy, owned for 
several years by Mr. J. H. Hooks, War- 
then, Ga., one of our oldest and most 
constructive Jersey breeders, left a great 
heritage. He sired at least 50 cows that 
qualified for the Register of Merit, and 
has a large number of producing sons 
in service in the state. One of his 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Isaiah 15-45 


wren the week July 29-August 4, all interested persons are asked to read 
Isaiah 15-45, The following interesting questions will be answered in this 
reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week: 


1. How are Moab, Syria, and Israel 
threatened? (Chapters 15-17.) Tell of the 
destruction of Ethiopia and the captivity 
of Egypt. (Chapters 18-20.) 

2. Tell about the invasion of Jerusalem 
by the Persians. (Chapter 22.) What does 
Isaiah say of the miserable overthrow of 
Tyre in chapter 23? 

3. What is said of God’s judgment upon 
the land? (Chapters 24-27.) 

4. What does Isaiah say about Ephraim 
and Ariel in chapters 28 and 29? 

5. What is said about the King’s reign, 
referring to Christ’s kingdom, in chapter 
32? 


6. What is said about Assyria’s inva- 
sion and the Lord’s deliverance in chap- 
ter 33? 

7. What does Isaiah say in chapter 34 
about the judgment on Edom, and in 
chapter 35 about Blessings on Judah? 

8 What does Isaiah say in chapters 36- 
39 about Hezekiah’s year of crisis, and 
Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah? 

9. What encouragement does Isaiah give 
in chapters 40, 41? 

10. In chapters 42 to 44 Isaiah speaks of 
the Lord’s servant. Who is he, and what 
is he to do? 


{Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








daughters, Aristocratic Boy’s Viola, won 
two silver medals, a gold medal and 
would probably have qualified for a 
Medal of Merit had she lived through 
her last test. The average test of this 
bull’s daughters was well above the av- 
erage for the Jersey breed. 

Raleigh’s Combination, once owned by. 
the late John R. Humphries is another 
‘bull that sired some remarkable cows. 
He was a Silver Medal sire. Ten of 
his daughters averaged 11,288 pounds of 
milk and 584 pounds of butterfat at an 
average of less than four years old. His 
highest testing daughter produced 773.61 
pounds of butterfat as a three-year-old. 
It is to such bulls as these and many 
other good ones that we owe a part of 
our progress in dairying. 

Tremendous strides have been made in 
the introduction of purebred dairy sires 
in Georgia. During the past two years 
554 registered dairy bulls have been 
placed in 88 counties in the state where 
there are county agents. Inthe same time 
1,579 scrub and grade bulls have been 
disposed of. With such a strong senti- 
ment in favor of improved breeding we 
should continue -to have great cows in 
Georgia. And as we improve them, they 
will assist materially in hastening the 
agricultural prosperity which is sure to 
come. 


| CO-OP WOOL SALES 


N July 10 farmers and sheepmen in 
the vicinity of Bay Minette, Ala- 
bama, succeeded in selling approximately 
60,000 pounds of wool for 43% cents per 
pound. The selling was done by S. H. 
Gibbons, county agent, and J. D. Moore 
and J. B. Sylvest, extension marketing 
specialists of Auburn. The next day 
85,000 pounds of wool was sold at Citron- 
elle by W. C. Vail, county agent for 
Mobile County, and H. H. Best, county 
agent of Washington County, in codp- 
eration with Mr. Moore and Mr. Sylvest. 
These prices compare with 36 cents 
per pound a year ago. At the time these 
sales were made the price had declined 
from the peak of June. Imported wool 
was coming in and competing with that 
produced in this country. A speculative 
market ran the price higher than mills 
were willing to pay and placed them on 
a “hand to mouth” basis. This weak- 
ened the immediate demand and caused 
the price to go down. Furthermore, 
woolen mills have experienced some dif- 
ficulties in marketing their products. 

These sales were highly pleasing to 
the growers, it is said. The price was 
better than many had anticipated. The 
sales were cleared through the Farm 
Bureau. 

In June, Black Belt sheepmen assem- 
bled and sold 28,000 pounds of wool. 
For the best grades they received 51 
cents. Light burry brought 46 cents, 
and medium burry, 41 cents. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


| FARM WOMEN TO MEET 


HE third annual convention of the 

Alabama Council of Home Demon- 
stration Clubs will be held in Montgom- 
ery, July 30 and 31, in connection with 
the annual convention of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation. Announcement 
of this is made by Mrs. John S. Morriss, 
of Alpine, president. 

Each of the county councils in Ala- 
bama will be represented. Other farm 
women and home demonstration exten- 
sion workers of Auburn will be present. 

The women will attend the forenoon 
sessions of the. Farm Bureau delegates 
but will have separate meetings each af- 
ternoon. 
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| GROWERS AWAIT OPENING | 
TOBACCO MARTS 


————— | 











EORGIA tobacco growers are wait- 

ing for the opening of the state’s 
bright tobacco markets on August 1 with 
a great deal of anticipation, and predict 
that the 1928 season will be the best 
ever enjoyed. 

Last year approximately 60,000 acres 
of land in the state were planted to to- 
baeco, and this year it is estimated that 
the acreage has been increased at least 
30 per cent. While the crop received 
several set-backs because of the weather, 
the quality of most of the crop is reported 
as considerably higher than it was last 
year, and it is expected that at least 
80,000,000 pounds of tobacco will be 
sold as compared with 60,000,000 pounds 
last season. 

Tobacco markets have been organized 
in twenty-odd towns and cities in South 
Georgia, and some of the markets have 
several warehouses. Among the towns 
in which sales will be held on the open- 
ing day are Douglas, Waycross, Black- 
shear, Valdosta, Thomasville, Cairo, 
Bainbridge, Pelham, Camilla, Moul- 
trie, Adel, Nashville, Fitzgerald, Baxley, 
Hazelhurst, Metter, Hahira, Quitman, 
Tifton, Vidalia and Statesboro. 

Last year the crop brought in $13,000,- 
000 to farmers of the section. This year, 
because of the larger crops and im- 
proved conditions, it is believed the re- 
turns will be much larger. 

J. H. REED. 





VOCATIONAL TEACHERS | 
MEET | 


EACHERS of vocational agriculture 

in Alabama came to Auburn July 16 
for their school of instruction which will 
end August 4. The third and last week 
will be official conference week. 


While at Auburn the vocational teach- 
ers are taking a course in marketing 
farm products under J. E. Conn of the 
department of economics of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. This course 
includes special lectures by Dr. Bradford 
Knapp; Allen Northington, general 
manager of the Farm Bureau Cot- 
ton Association; and W. D. Barton, 
director of the field service of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation. 


Courses designed especially for voca- 
tional agriculture teachers are being 
taught by Prof. S. L. Chesnutt and 
Prof. C. H. Bedingfield of the school of 
education of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; and R. E. Cammack of the 
Department of Education, Montgomery. 
Eighty-three of the 106 vocational agri- 
culture teachers in the state were in at- 
tendance the first two weeks and others 
will be present the last week. A few are 
taking special work at other colleges 
and universities. P. O. DAVIS. 


GEORGIA STAGES FIRST 
STATE FOREST FAIR 











; of Saeteapes may readily be applied as 


an adjective when speaking of the 
State Forest Fair which will be held 
September 19-22, 1928, at Waycross, 
Georgia, for we have no record of such 
another fair in America. Landowners, 
timbermen, naval stores operators, and 
manufacturers will be interested in. its 
outcome for this fair will endeavor to do 
for these interests what the agricultural 
fairs have attempted for the farmer. Its 
success will ptobably mean that other 
States will adept the idea in some form 
or other thus atiding another to the many 
forces already working for forest con- 
servation. 


Information from the Georgia For- 


estry Department, which with the Way- 
cross Chamber of Commerce is spon- 
soring the fair, is to the effect that its 
success is practically assured. Already 
some 30 exhibits covering various phases 
of forest protection, saw milling, naval 
stores industries, forest management, and 
forestry education have been listed. 
These with the field demonstrations and 
other interesting projects should provide 
pléefity of entertainment for those attend- 
ifig. 

The tentative program provides for a 
few short talks by leaders in the forest 
industries interspersed with forestry 
moving pictures. This part of the pro- 
gram will consume less than two hours 
in the morning and will be followed by 
exhibits and demonstrations at the ex- 
hibit building. In the afternoon there 
will be demonstrztions in the field. These 
will cover the construction of fire breaks, 
the use of modern fire fighting equip- 
ment, expert naval stores operations, 
blasting, and other subjects. For those 
who do not attend the demonstrations an 
attractive program will be offered at the 
exhibit building. 

Unique may again be applied to the 
fair for there is no admission charge and 





which they wish accreditation and cer- 
tification were requested to make appli- 
cation for this work in order that those 
doing it may reach them the first op- 
portunity and at the lowest cost. 


The advantages of this work, it was 
explained, are the removal of disease 
carriers, improvement of quality of 
breeding stock, less mortality of adult 
birds and chicks and protection for the 
buyer. This.work was started in Ala- 
bama during the season of 1926-27 dur- 
ing which 17,000 birds were tested. Dur- 
ing the season 1927-28 the number in- 
creased to 27,515. Another increase is 
anticipated this season. 

The first year only 8.6 per cent reac- 
tors were found; the next year it drop- 
ped down to 7.1 per cent. To date 159 
breeding flocks in 28 counties have been 
tested. P. O. DAVIS. 


| AUSTRIAN PEAS PROMISING | 


OHN Blake, county agent for Dallas 
County, Alabama, has studied care- 
fully winter legumes for 16 years. He 
has come to the conclusion that the Aus- 
trian pea now promises to become the 
leader. In comparing it with hairy vetch 
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IT WON’T BE LONG NOW al 
It won't be long now until some boy will be looking proudly at ten ears of corn in a 
fair exhibit and feeling a thrill of pride as he sees a blue ribbon attached to the work of 
his hands. Will you give your boy a chance to be one of these prize-winners this year? 


manufacturers and other exhibitors are 
not asked to pay for space. 
FRED B. MERRILL, 
Assistant State Forester, Albany, Ga. 





NEW YORK STOCK MARKET 
LOSSES 


HE New York Times 
said :— 

“Charges that securities in excess of 
$1,000,000,000 sold ‘over-the-counter to 
the public since the war have defaulted 
or become worthless, were made yester- 
day by Assistant Attorney General Timo- 
thy J. Shea, in charge of the Bureau of 
Securities of the Attorney General’s of- 
fice. . . . ‘Revelation of this condi- 
tion of affairs,’ the statement said, ‘is 
based upon an investigation of the activi- 
ties of the “over-the-counter” market, 
the groundwork of which has just been 
completed. A corps of investigators act- 
ing under personal direction of Assistant 
Attorney General Shea is engaged upon 
this inquiry, designed by the State to 
throw the spot-light on every phase of 
operations in the so-called unlisted se- 
curities market’ = 


| POULTRY ACCREDITATION | 


a 1 marked the beginning of poul- 
try accreditation work in Alabama, 
the same being done by the poultry de- 
partment of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, the State Department of Agri- 
culture, Montgomery, and the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Poultry Association, each 
codperating with the other and also with 
the poultrymen concerned. 

Through the- county demonstration 
agents, poultrymen having flocks for 





recently 
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he said: “It is 10 days to two weeks 
earlier; it produces seed; it is more re- 
sistant to cold; it is better for grazing; 
and it is more resistant to anthracnose.” 


On seed production he explained that 
the Austrian pea does not produce seed 
abundantly on good land because it 
grows very rank, falls over and the seeds 
decay. On poor land, it is a prolific seed- 
er, if not too thick. 

At the same time Mr. Blake made 
this statement about Austrian peas: he 
said that hairy vetch will be the leading 
winter legume in Dallas County this 
year. In fact, he is recommending it 
because the seed supply of Austrian peas 
is limited. “We know what hairy vetch 
will do,” said Mr. Blake, “and we will 
stick to it until we have a reason to go 
to a better winter legume. With an 
adequate supply of seed of Austrian peas, 
it looks now as though we shall change 
later to this for winter legumes. How- 
ever, we are not unmindful of the great 
value of hairy vetch.” 





BRANCH EXPERIMENT STA- | 
TION BUILDINGS STARTED 


ONSTRUCTION of buildings for 

the branch experiment station near 
Belle Mina, Alabama, will be started at 
an early date. Arrangements for this 
have been made by Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
president of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Director M. J. Funchess of the 
Experiment Station, Prof. M. L. Nich- 
ols, agricultural engineer, Prof. J. C. 
Grimes, animal husbandman, and Prof. 
C. L.. Isbell. Plans for the buildings 
were prepared by Prof. Nichols and his 
associates. Buildings to be erected in- 











clude a residence for the director, a 
foreman’s\ residence, five tenant houses, 
one mule barn, one dairy shed, one dairy 
night barn, one machigery shed, one calf 
shed, one bull stall, one double garage, 
one office building, one poultry house, 
one milk house. 

A hydro-electric power line to the 
farm will be installed as well as electric 
fixtures, a2 water supply outfit, with sani- 
tary toilets, septic tank and pit drain. 


This is the first of five branch or sub- 
experiment stations to be operated in 
conjunction with the experiment station 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn. The last legislature provided 
funds for establishing and operating 
these branch stations. 
cated early im 1928 but construction 
work is just now starting due to an un- 
avoidable delay. 





WAPI PROGRAM si 


— 





HE schedule of operation for radio 
station WAPI in Auburn, the week 
beginning July 30, follows :— 

Monday noon, trio musica! selections; talk 
by Dr. Bradford Knapp. 

Tuesday noon, string 
Tuesday beginning at 9 p. m., 
string band; lectures. 

Wednesday noon, piano and vocal numbers; 
Prof. W. H. Eaton on summer dairy dishes. 
From 9 to 11 p. m., string music and classic- 
al orchestra. 

Thursday noon, happenings at the summer 
school for farmers and farm women will be 
told. Beginning at 9 p. m., classical music. 

Friday noon, Victor record program; home 
economics talk. 

Saturday noon, old time string music by 
M. L. Hornsby. Popular selections by Miss 
Frances Matthews. Explanation of Sunday 
school lesson. 

In addition to the features named 
weather forecasts and market news are 
announced twice at each noon pro- 
gram. Reports of baseball games, weather 
forecasts and market news will be an- 
nounced beginning at 6:45 p. m., daily 
except Sunday. 


and vocal music. 
Riverside 





| $750,000 BUSINESS IN HALE. 


URING the last 12 months the Hale 

County Farm Bureau has done a 
cooperative business of approximately 
$750,000. This includes buying and 
selling. : 

A report of the business done was 
made at the annual meeting in Greens- 
boro, July 26. Products “sold included 
cotton, lambs, wool, turkeys and a few 
minor products. Articles bought in- 
clude fertilizer, winter legume seed, fruit 
trees, and insecticides. 

The report reveals that the business of 
the organization has almost doubled each 
year for the past two years. Much credit 
is due to County Agent Lawson for his 
splendid codperation. 





Since the Alabama Farm Bureau Cot- 
ton Association was organized in 1922 
Hale County farmers have sold cotton 
on the co6perative plan as follows :— 


TEE bebincehosevasnceses sings 745 bales 
GY ebb bcdeg ences thes sbutves: 1,282 bales 
SEE cca nsaxdrncdtyGiduinietins va 2,240 bales 
BEE * en ae sge Scans cateder 64 2,777 bales 
FEE. Sdiidethich oes cnndtovbesetir's 4,422 bales 
EE  cweape tla baxssadss peiunen 5,412 bales 


L. M. Griffin, president, reported that 
in 1925 80 Hale County farmers so 
10,000 pounds vetch seed; the next year 
180 farmers sowed 15,000 pounds; and 
in 1927 the number of farmers increased 
to 335 who sowed 29,000 pounds. 

The organization recommends and 
buys fertilizer as recommended by Mr. 
Lawson who is guided by the experiment 
station at Auburn. The report showed 
that in 1926 farmers in this county 
bought and home-mixed 1,660 tons, as 
compared with 2,814 tons in 1928. 

| P. O. D. 





The Progressive Former — 


This one was lo-. 
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Plants for 


Local Sale 


May Bring in Some Extra Cash 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ANY folks have added several dol- 

lars to their income by selling po- 
tato, tomato, cabbage, pepper, eggplant, 
jon, and collard plants. The commer- 
cial production of 
these has probably 
been overdone, or 
at least has ap- 
proached this 
stage. However, 
the growing of 
these plants on a 
small scale, for sale 
in one’s own com- 
munity has not 
been overdone. 
There are many folks who, for one 
reason and another, do not care to or- 
der plants from the commercial grow- 
ers, and such are practically al- 
ways glad to buy from someone in the 
community when they can go to the beds 
and get them. They are im fresher con- 
dition tham if they come by mail from 
a distance. 

Where to Grow Cabbage Plants.— 
Only in the Lower South is it practicable 
to grow the winter cabbage plants, or 
those that are shipped out during the win- 
ter to all parts of the country. They cam 
be grown just as well in the Middle and 
Upper South as they can in the Lower 
South, but usually they cannot withstand 
the winter weather in these locations. It 
is for this reason that it is doubtful if one 
should attempt to gtow winter cabbage 
plants, except in the Lower South. Ref- 
erence is made, of course, only to the field 
grown. Where a hotbed or coldframe is 
available, they may be easily grown in 
any part of the South. 

Make Use of Hotbeds.—By starting 
tomatoes, peppers, and eggplants im hot- 
beds and transplanting to coldframes, it 
is easily possible to have strong, well 
grown plants ready for field setting in 
any portiom of the South just as early as 
desired. There is, therefore, very consid- 
erable room for developing a small cash 
income from these plants. 

Early Piants Most ix Demand.— 
Those who will advise themselves as to 
the proper methods of producing high 
quality tomate, pepper, eggplant, and po- 
tato plants for early setting will almost 
invariably be able to dispose of a: small 
surplus to advantage in the community. 
We would emphasize, however, that the 
proper thing to do is to start on a small 
scale and gradually build up a demand 
for them. Take small quantities to the 
nearby towns for sale. Arrange with some 
seed house, grocery store, drug store, or 
other place to handle them. Wher handled 
in this way, one will probably find it nec- 
essary to have thenr sold om commission 
to begin with, because naturally the mer- 
chant is not going to take amy given quan- 
tity unless he has some idea as to the de- 
mand. 


’ 





L. A. NIVEN 


Increased Demand fer Plants im 
Summer.—There is usually some de- 
mand for cabbage, tomato, and collard 
plants in midsummer. More and more, 
folks are setting out in July amd August 
for late fall and early winter use. They 
@e more difficult to grow at this time of 
year, but where one has a good place for 
Producing them im the hot summer 
Months, there is usually a fairly good 
demand for then 

Onion Plants Displacing Sets.—Then, 
foo, onion plants have almost entirely 
feplaced sets. There is usually a de- 
mand for these from early fall until well 
into the following spring. The cabbage, 
@llard, and onion do not, in our opinion, 
fer the same chance of producing a 
| Mofit for the small grower as do the 
« potato, tomato, pepper, and eggplants. 

is largely because these four are 
More highly perishable and more. diffi- 
to ship long distances through the 





mail or by express than are the cabbage, 
collard, and onions. There will be a 
limited demand for the cabbage, collard, 
and onion, but those who are beginning 
in the business will find it a good plan 
to start out first with the potato, tomato, 
pepper, and. eggplant, and then gradually 
work into these others. 

Whe Should Grow Plants for Sale.— 
Not every one should try to go into this 
business, because in this case the supply, 
of course, would greatly exceed the de- 
mand. There is rooms, however, in’ every 
community for a few growers to produce 
a surplus of these plants. Those who 
want just a.few hundred plants can cer- 
tainly buy them more cheaply than they 
can produce them in small lots. It is a 
case of where both the producer and con- 
sumer can be benefited by a few persons 
in each community producing a surplus 
for the neighborhood. If a community 
will be careful and not have too big a 
surplus of this kind of stuff produced it 
will certainly add to the cash income of 
those who go into it and will save money 
for those who only want a few hundred 
plants. 

Study Before Leaping.—Taken all in 
all, it is a proposition that one should 
study carefully. Haphazard methods 
will not result im good plants,-and it is 
only the good stuff that one wants when 
he is buying, and it is the only kind that 
one can sell at a profit. A careful study 
of the proper methods of growirig in 
hotbeds and transplanting to coldframes 
should be made before tomatoes, pep- 
pers, or eggplants are produced. Even 
with sweet potato plants, the careful con- 
struction of a hotbed is necessary in or- 
der to produce the highest grade plants 
for the early market, and that is the 
market that is practically always the 
most profitable. 

Start om Small Scale.—The plant 
business on a small scale offers oppor- 
tunities. Those who get into it and find 
it profitable on a small seale, may find it 
profitable to increase the output and sell 
by mail, shipping to distant markets. Let 
this development, however, come after 
the local markets have been catered to 
and after one has learned how to pro- 
duce, pack, and handle the plants. 

Editor’s Note—Haying season is now 

with us. It may be a good opportunity to 

make it a payimg as well as a haying 
season. Watch for next week’s “Pay 

Day” article om handling and marketing 

the hay crop. 


| TIMELY GARDEN JOBS | 


ET Late Tomatoes and Cabbage.— 
Set cabbage, collard, and tomato plants 
during the next few weeks for the fall 
crop. Where one hasn’t the plants or 
can’t buy them, plant the seed where they 
are to remain and thin out. In the case 
of tomatoes, suckers from the old plants 
will serve the purpose well. Cabbage set 
now should head by fate fall and give 
some excellent eating for the early win- 
ter. The same is true of collards, and 
these will carry right on through the win- 
ter and are even better after a few hard 
freezes than before. 

Remove Old Plants and Vines.—It is 
dangerous to leave stalks and vines of 
old vegetables in the garden after the 
bearing season is over. These are regu- 
lar breeding places for disease and insect 
pests and should be removed immediately 
after harvest. The proper thing, of 
course, is to plant this ground to other 
vegetables, but even where this is not 
to be done, remove these old stalks and 
vines and put them in a compost heap, 
or burn them. Remove along with these 








vines and stalks amy weeds or grass that | 


may be in the garden. They do not be- 
long there and should not be allowed, to 
stay. 
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Qaly 30 seconds to lather, 
but you can count on the 
Gillette Blade for the 
emoothest shave per second 
im the world. 


a bie more 
of the same smooth com- 
fort. 





THREE MINUTES 





A bit bong your Ideal for getting the full- 
beard for the smooth, sure est measure of shaving 
stroke ef your even-tem- ease and comfort that your 
pered Cillette Blade. Gillette Blade can give you. 


You fast shavers— 


here’s the smoothest, surest shave 
per second in the world! 


IME affects the comfort of your shave, of 
course. Lots of men have to “race” it. Slow 
shaving is a luxury which we can’t always afford. 


But the smooth, kind, thorough job that the Gillette 
Blade does on its easy path is something you can’t 
afford to pass up—for it’s the smoothest shave itt 
second in the world. 


Gillette hones and strops every blade on instru- 
ments so fine that variation of one ten-thousandth of 
an inch sends out a tell-tale signal. Gillette “coaxes” 
perfect shaves into every blade as no human hands 
could possibly hone and strop it. And nearly half of 
Gillette’s people are special inspectors, paid double 
when they fimd a single blade that won’t do a superb 
job of shaving. 

It has cost twelve million dollars in the last ten years 
alone to keep this blade doing its job so uniformly and 
so well that eight out of ten men prefer it. 

Gillette keeps faces smooth and comfortable; men 
of sixty look twenty years younger; young men are 
starting right, and staying young. No man ever gave 


; the Gillette Blade the identical task two days in suc- 


cession. Shaving conditions may change, but the blade 


meets every man’s conditions. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 





To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 
fresh Cillette Blade .in your razor. 


Gillette 































































The Progressive Farm Woman! 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, July 30.—Before washing 

silk dresses, it is a good plan to 
outline badly soiled spots with basting 
thread as they need special attention. 

Tuesday, July 31. 
—One way to save 
stale bread and 
scraps of bread is 
to dry them out in 
the oven, roll them 
on the bread board 
and pack the crumbs 
in a jar. They may 
be used in escal- 
loped dishes and 
such. Here is a good recipe using bread 
crumbs :— 

Escalloped Cabbage.—Cut one-half boiled 
cabbage in pieces; put in buttered baking 
dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper, add 1 cup 
thick white sauce. Lift cabbage with fork, 
that it may be well mixed with sauce, cover 
with buttered crumbs and bake until crumbs 
are brown, 

Wednesday, August 1—A V-shaped 
neckline is becoming to a round, full 
face; while a square neckline is becoming 
to a long, narrow face. 

Thursday, August 2—Try pulling out 
the chair for Mother at dinner today 
and see her face light up with pride 
and appreciation. 

Friday, August 3.—If the wall behind 
the kitchen stove is painted with three 
coats of waterproof varnish, the spots 
may be removed easily with soap and 
water. 

Saturday, August 4—Honey may be 
substituted for sugar in the mixing of 
cakes, cookies, and puddings. However, 
the liquid contents must be reduced by 
¥% cup for each cup of honey used. 

Sunday, August 5.—What we dislike 
in another, we should take care to cor- 
rect in ourselves. 


| COSMETICS ARE NOT EXPEN- 
SIVE 


} J 
T IS fortunate for the woman who 
wishes to be dainty and attractive that 

today so many beauty aids that were 
formerly within the reach of only stage 
beauties and women of great wealth, are 
now offered in every drug or department 
store at prices well within the reach of 
even the most modest income. Any 
woman who has five dollars a year to 
spend on her looks can have good tooth 
paste, non-perspirant, cold cream, deo- 
dorant and cream depilatory if she needs 
it. Women are today using sheer fabrics, 
short skirts and sleeveless frocks. Never 
before could the lowliest woman in the 
land make herself beautiful, sweet-smell- 
ing and dainty at small cost as can the 
woman of today. DOROTHY GRAY. 


| CLEANING CHIMNEYS | 
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] HAVE always had a great deal of 
trouble from a chimney that has clog- 
ged up and has caught fire several times. 
The chimney is quite tall and has a pipe- 
less furnace and two stoves with pipes 
going into it. I had been forced to burn 
soft wood, green wood and wet wood in 
stoves and furnace and these fuels aggra- 
vated the trouble. None of the usual 
things ordinarily used to clean out chim- 
neys seemed to do a good job. I hap- 
pened to see some very large runner 
chains for logging on the porch and con- 
ceived the idea of tying them in knots and 
dropping them down the chimney. Be- 
ing afraid they might lodge, we tied a 
big rope to them and dropped them in 
the pipe hole from an upstairs bedroom 
and hauled them, hooks and all, up and 


down. One of us went down cellar to 
see if the chains went to the bottom of 
the chimney. They did, all right, and 
they did a good job. 

ADDIE FOLSOM. 


| SUNSHINE IN THE HOME | 


“C'OMEHOW,” writes Mrs. L. F.G., “my 
six years of married life have been a 
failure. My sister tells me it is because I 
am too sober. Doesn’t it seem to you 
that my keeping the house tidy, always 
having good meals on time, being neat 
and industrious ought to count for more 
than that? One can’t grin when she 
doesn’t feel like it, especially as she 
was not born with a merry disposition.” 
Oh, I do not know about that. One 
need not grin but one can smile or look 
pleasant or have a cheery word most of 
the time. It is not always easy for you 
to keep yourself and the house neat, nor 
have good meals but you do it you say. 
What’s the difference between giving 
your house a smiling aspect and giving 
your face one? The difference is that 
physical action is easier than mental ef- 
fort. It is easier for a boy to run a race 
than work out a problem in arithmetic, 
it is easier for a girl to do the work’ of 
curtaining her window than plan the de- 
tails of it, it is easier for a man to plow 
a field than work out a scheme for the 
greatest profit from it, it is easier for a 
woman to perform the mechanics of 
housekeeping than to keep the tone of 
the house colorful and sunshiny.~ But 
that’s where the brains and spirit and 
backbone of the pioneer mothers came 
in in making America the great nation 
that it is. 
Thinking is not easy but it is necessary 
even if it is to think to smile or to say 
light and whimsical things. It reminds 








me of the extract in “A Hot Weather 
Song” by Don Marquis :— 
“I feel so exceedingly silly 

That I say all I shouldn’t to ought! 

And my mind is as frail as a lily; 

It would break with the weight of a 

thought!” 

Doctors and scientists are just begin- 
ning to realize the definite benefit of 
sunshine to physical health but women 
have always known ‘that the world is a 
pretty unwholesome place without actual 
and mental sunshine. A house is a very 
spiritless abode witRouf the sunshine of 
father’s and mother’s smiles. Tack up 
above your sink these lines by John Al- 
ford :— . 


“Glory, glory to the sun 

Who ‘spends his being 

Caring not what he shines upon 
Nor for whose seeing.” 





THE GIRL WHO THINKS SHE | 
ISN'T PRETTY 


1 NVY is not a healthful attitude of 
mind and yet any girl who is not 
pretty envies the girl who is. The sick- 
mind attitude she acquires will not help 
her much. In fact it will destroy the 
special charm that belongs to her and is 
a more enduring attraction than pretti- 
ness without charm. 

However, even on the physical side 
there are things the “homely” girl can 
do to offset what she thinks of as a 
handicap. In one of the newspapers of 
the country, Dr. Arthur Dean recently 
gave some practical advice to homely 
girls. He says :— 

“If I were a homely girl what would 
I do? 

“Well, I'd know it good and early. 
I'd hate to wake up at the age of twenty- 
five and suddenly discover the fact. I 
would wish that my mother realized early 


; 
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150—-Simplicity Dress.—This style is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3%-yards 
of #-inch material with 4% yard of 
20-inch contrasting and 14 yards of 
binding. A dress simple in design 
and easily made. Use the figured 
percales for a house dress made this 
way, and a figured voile or silk for 
a dress-up dress. 

3003—Entirely New.—This style is design- 
ed for sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of %-inch material 
with 24% yards of 5-inch ribbon. In- 
stead of ribbon, the tie may be made 


3003 














of a plain material to match the fig- 
ure in the dress. The side pleats give 
a long line and so make the dress 
especially becoming for the large 
figure. 

750—A Pretty House-dress.—This style is 
designed for sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 24 yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. Can’t you feel yourself all 
comfortable and ready for a day’s 
work at home, or perhaps to go ofi a 
picnic, in a dress of this kind? It 
is especially useful if made up in 
percale or gingham and trimmed 
with a contrasting material. 








that I was cut out to be what most peo- 
ple would call ‘homely. I would want 
my mother, when I was very young, to 
see to it that I had teeth just as perfect 
as possible. Teeth mean so much in ap- 
pearance when one is over thirty. [ 
should want to be taught to keep my 
hair in fine condition. I should want to 
keep my skin just as lovely as Nature 


—earnestly aided by me—would permit, ~ 


“I'd develop a good carriage. No mat- 
ter how long my legs or my arms, or 
how short or long my waist, I’d stand and 
walk like a Queen. 

“Knowing that I was homely I’d put 
brains under my hat and health behind 
those freckles and smiles under that nose. 
I’d cover those cauliflower ears with the 
most beautiful hair that massage, comb 
and brush could produce. 

“I would get charm, a big heart and 
soul. I’d feel kindly and charitable to- 
wards others. I'd have ideas and ideals. 

“T’d be a pal to young men. I’d make 
living an adventure. 

“I'd be a ‘Lady Gregory’ whether I 
was in a home, in an office, or at a teach- 
er’s desk.” 

If you think you are a “homely” girl 
or not so pretty as you'd like to be, it is 
safe to promise you good results from 
following Dr. Dean’s advice. But re- 
member that it must be followed not 
merely read. Begin today, therefore, to 
cultivate prettiness from within out. 








| DEPEND ON UNCLE ED 


NCLE Ed, beloved old man of Ce- 

dartown, was the confidant of many 
of its best citizens. Just now he was 
listening to Cyrus Bruce, one of the 
town’s most prosperous men. 

“Uncle Ed, I’ve been worrying about 
my son for the past few days. You 
know he was to marry Margaret Price 
next week but in a jealous rage because 
she came home with that disreputable 
Paines boy the other night, he broke the 
engagement. Margaret is such a_ sweet 
girl, just the kind I have always wanted 
for a daughter, but the boy won’t listen 
to anything his mother or I say. I wish 
you’d talk to him. He thinks so much 
of you, it might do some good.” 

“Well, we'll see. We'll see,” answer- 
ed Uncle Ed, nodding his white head. 
“Bring the youngster around tonight and 
we'll see what we can do. Don’t worry 
about it. Guess we can bring the kid 
around.” As he moved away, he was 
smiling to himself. He had already plan- 
ned his course of action. 

That night about a dozen men were 
sitting around the fire in Uncle Ed’s little 
grocery, smoking and telling yarns. As 
Cyrus Bruce and his son walked in, one 
of the men asked Uncle Ed for one of 
his famous yarns. 

“Well, this isn’t going to be a yarn,” 
said Uncle Ed, pulling up a chair and 
puffing at his pipe. “It’s going to be @ 
fact. 
town have often wondered why I have 
never married. The answer is in one 
word, jealousy. When I was young, I 
loved and was loved by the sweetest and 
purest girl in all the world. We were to 
be married in a month when an old 
woman told me my sweetheart had been 
sky-larking around with a salesman who 
made weekly visits to our town. 

I heard this I was so jealous I lost what 
little sense I did have, and I packed my 
grip and left without saying one word 
to her. Of course, I found out later 
that is was untrue, just an old gossiper’s 
talk, but it was too late then. My gitl 
married a man who had gumption enough 
to appreciate and trust her. Jealousy 

bed me of the sweetest experiences whi 
life brings. Today you see me an 





I suppose the people of Cedar- ' 
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ly 28, 1928 
man, alone, no wife, no children, no real 
home, nothing.” He pulled out his red 
bandanna and wiped a tear from his cheek, 

Uncle Ed, reading an announcement of 
the marriage of Cal Bruce and Margaret 
Price was interrupted by a slap on the 
shoulder. He turned to face Cal, who 
was beaming with happiness. 


“Guess you are just the finest fellow 
in all the world. Uncle Ed, you'll never 
know how much you helped me the other 
right and I certainly appreciate it. But 
say, I’m awfully sorry things turned out 
for you as they did,” and Cal placed a 
sympathetic hand on the old man’s 
shoulder. 

“Between me and you, Cal, you needn’t 
be. I made that up,” answered Uncle 
Ed, his eyes twinkling. 

“Made it up?” gasped the astonished 
young man. “But you cried.” 

“Well, you see I used to be an actor, 
so that was easy. I hope you two will 
be happy.” And in his characteristic way, 
he turned and walked away, leaving an 
astonished young man standing on the 
sidewalk. M. CHURCH. 

Dougherty County, .Georgia. 


| A GAME TO PLAY 


A State Guessing Contest 
NSWER each question with the ab- 
breviation of one of the United 

States :— 

1. Which state is sick? (TIl.) 

2. Which state i¢ religious? (Mass.) 

3. Which state is a young lady? (Miss.) 

4. Which state is a personal pronoun? (Me.) 
5. Which state is a physician? (Md.) 

6. Which state denotes study? (Conn.) 

7. Which state is a note of the musical 
scale? (La.) 

8 Which state is an exclamation? (0O.) 

9. Which state is an old boat? (Ark.) 

10. Which state is the base of metal? (Ore.) 
ll. Which state is the nickname of a Pres- 








ident? (Cal.) 

12. Which state is a father? (Pa.) 

13. Which state will do your laundry? 
(Wash.) 








| HOW TO GET THIN 


HE average adult, who is not work- 
ing hard, will require from 2,400 to 
2,700 calories of energy a day. If less 
is taken the body fat is drawn upon. 
- The way to reduce, 
therefore, is to make 
a steady demand on 
this fat by burning 
a little of it every 
day. If the food is 
properly chosen, it 
is easy to take as 
little as 1,500 calor- 
ies and ‘yet have 
enough to. eat so 
that one does not 
feel empty and uncomfortable. 

When the diet is properly selected, and 
only a doctor can do this with safety, 
the necessary nutrients to sustain the 
wear and tear are included but the 
so-called fattening foods are reduced but 








_ hot at the expense of health. The aver- 


age person can lose a quarter of a pound 
a day but the loss of more than one-half 
pound a day, except under the observ- 
ance of the physician, will probably 
Cause damage to the general health. 

One who is trying to reduce must not 
eat the following: sugar, starch, fat, 
Mayonnaise, French dressing, candy, cus- 
tard, rich pie, fat’ gravy, fat fish, fat 
Meat such as pork, cream, chocolate milk 
shake, preserves, fried food, bread and 
butter, potatoes, hominy, grits, rice and 
fich cake. 


One who is reducing can eat the fol- 
lowing: a liberal amount of skim- 
med milk to keep up the calcium supply, 
gs any way except fried, buttermilk, 
orange juice, lemonade with no sugar, 
tea or coffee with no sugar and milk in- 
Stead of cream, codfish, flounder, apples, 
Peaches, pears, oranges, grapefruit, 
Stfawberries, melon, grapes, lean beef, 
, turkey, lamb, ham or veal. Of 








te vegetables one can have any except 


the starchy vegetables. Those that are 
best are: cabbage® carrots, asparagus, 
cauliflower, celery, cucumbers, spinach, 
squash, radishes, sauerkraut, tomatoes, 
onions, turnips, snaps, kale and any of 
the greens\ such as lettuce, beet, mus- 
tard, or turnip salad. 


In Food, Nutrition, and Health, Pro- 
fessors McCollum and Simmonds give 
the following reducing diet. It may sound 
a little strenuous but it is well balanced. 


Breakfast.—Orange, poached egg, two slices 
of lean, crisp bacon, one slice of toast, coffee 
with a, small amount of milk, or a dash of 
cream but no sugar. 

Lunch.—Vegetable soup, two soda crackers, 
lettuce and tomato salad with a small amount 
of French dressing containing but a small 
amount of oil, or salt, pepper and vinegar; 
one roll with butter (but one cube of butter 
allowed per day); buttermilk. 


Dinner.—One small lamb chop, small baked 





—Photo by U. 8S. D. A. 
DARK BLUE DOTTED SWISS MADE 
UP IN TAILORED STYLE 


potato, beets, celery and cabbage slaw, one 
roll, skimmilk, grapefruit. 

Breakfast.—Stewed prunes without sugar; 
small dish of oatmeal with skimmilk; one 
slice of toast; coffee with small amount of 
milk or a dash of cream. 

Lunch.—Chicken soup, two soda crackers, 
lettuce and cottage cheese salad, one muffin, 
buttermilk or skimmilk. 

Dinner.—Small steak with onions, small 
serving of mashed potatoes, string beans, 
lettuce salad, one roll, baked apple. 

Breakfast.—Grapefruit, plain omelet, two 
slices of crisp lean bacon, one slice of toast, 
coffee with milk or dash of cream. 

Lunch.—Fruit salad, one roll, skimmilk. 

Dinner.—Broiled halibut with lemon, mash- 
ed potatoes (small serving), spinach with 
hard boiled egg, tomato salad, one roll, fruit 
jello. 

TABLE SHOWING 160-CALORIE POR- 

TIONS OF FOOD * 

The values given in the table below are 

only approximate. : 
Measure of portion to give 





Kind of food 100 calories 
AMG 6... vncsegnnerves 1 large 
Apricots......... -10 
Asparagus 20 medium tips 
pS Pare 3 strips, lean 
Beef, lean.......00 24% ounces uncooked 
Beans, string....... 2% cups (l-inch pieces) 
Blackberries......... 1% cups 
Bread, white.......« 1% ounces 
TONE iis cxde txtoen dh 1 tablespoonful 
Bread, whole wheat.1% ounces — 
Buttermilk.......... 1% cups 


° 

i) SE % pound (5 cups shredded) 

Cantaloupe.......... 1 medium sized 

COMOORA nae ibss 05008 3 to 4 medium 

Cauliflower.......... Y% medium head 

CRE. sc esccdeccicee 4 cups %-inch pieces 
(about 1 pound) 

Chicken, lean....... 2% ounces cooked 

CRBOR. pod nighas: ccvee 2 tablespoonfuls 

eB Roes «standences 5 ounces uncooked 

Cottage cheese..... 5 to 6 tablespoonfuls 

Crackers, soda..... 5 to 6 

Cucumbers.......... 3 small (1% pounds) 

BBs cbc cccccveresscs 1% small or 1 large 

NL Ss da cbascgmedess 2 medium sized 

Flour, white........ 3 level tablespoonfuls 

QONNGcs ince cescsvert 1 bunch (about 4 ounces) 

TEGO. s'ecicscivcces 3x2xZ in. (small serving) 

Lettmce. ooc.cccvccves 2 large heads (about 1% 
pounds) 

Milk, skim.......... 1% cups 

Milk, whole......... % cup (1 quart contains 


about 700 calories) 
Oatmeal, uncooked.4 tablespoonfuls 


GRIMS on esccodsoceven 3 to 4 medium 
Orange ......sec0000 1 large juicy 
Oysters.....cesesseee 12 to 14 


Peaches, canned....2 large halves and 3 table-. 


spoonfuls of juice 


Peaches, fresh...... 3 medium sized 

MPT Terr eT Tye 4 

Pineapple, canned..1 slice and 3 tablespoons 
of juice 

Pineapple, fresh....2 slices 1 inch thick 

Potatoes.........004 4 ounces raw 

PRBEOOR. oc cccdevcvedss 37 

Raspberries.........: 1% cups 

Rhubarb............. 4 cups in 1-inch pieces 

Spinach.......-..++. 2% cups cooked 

Steak (round)...... 1% ounces (2%4x1x1 inch) 

Strawberries........ % cups 

DRNGs nk cwetpoveceisn 2 tablespoonfuls 

Tomatoes.........++. 1% cups cooked (1 large or 
2 medium sized) 

TROBE si vie siccecced % pound raw (2 cups %- 
inch cubes) 

Watermelon......... 1 pound 





| DO'S AND DON'TS OF DRESS | 
Dotted Swiss in Tailored Styles 


OTTED Swiss comes in a variety of 

colors, with both white and self- 
colored dots. Dark blue, brown, gray 
or forest green Swiss might be used to 
make the dress illustrated. The back of 
it is one piece, but the front has a sepa- 
rate skirt part with its fullness absorbed 
in two inverted box pleats. Short sleeves 
are used, but that is a matter of personal 
preference. The belt goes entirely around 
the dress and in front covers the join- 
ing of waist and skirt. 





The long scalloped white collar, which 
may be made of pique, linen, poplin or 
cotton broadcloth, relieves the plainness. 
Two such collars should be made and 
arranged to snap in place so that a clean 
one is always on hand. The scallops 
may be defined, as in the picture, by flat 
pearl buttons, or by an embroidered dot 
or appliqued circle. Fussy or elaborate 
embroidery should not be used as it 
would conflict with the character of the 
dress. 

With collars arranged to change, such 
a costume can be worn a long time be- 
fore laundering, although it will require 
pressing from time to time to look trim. 
The crisp surface and texture of dotted 
Swiss do not gather dirt easily. How- 
ever, when necessary the dress can be 
tubbed like any other summer dress. 


Many other tailored designs could be 
developed in dotted Swiss, or such cotton 
materials as printed charmeuse, zephyrs, 
ginghams, lawns and suitings, especially 
those having all-over patterns on dark 
backgrounds. 

We do not sell the pattern for this 
dress. It is one of several designed by 
the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics to help us to understand line and 
fabrics. It can be adapted from several 
Progressive Farmer patterns, 3055 being 
especially good. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE ot each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 
| aes ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss, 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 
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| 





By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








Cleanliness Is Next to Coolness 
URING the hot summer months, 
nothing will make one feel quite so 

cool and refreshed as a good shower 
bath and clean underclothes. A certain 
amount of breath- 
ing is done through 
the skin. The tiny 
little openings in the 
skin, too small to be 
seen with the naked 
eye, called the pores, 
must be kept clean 
and open, and the 
way to keep them so 
is by frequent bath- 
ing. Chafing and 
eruptions of the skin caused by summer 
heat can be avoided to a great extent by 
bathing and changing underclothes daily, 
and by sleeping in a clean night shirt or 
pajamas. 

Some .years ago in a certain Southern 
state, the prison rules required the pri- 
soners to sleep in sleeping garments., This 
was a very wise rule, for it not only 
made the prisoners more comfortable, 
but added to their efficiency in work. 
Some of the newspapers made a great 
deal of fun of this measure requiring 
laborers to sleep in night shirts—some- 
thing they had never used before—and 
intimated that authorities were coddling 
the prisoners. 

My experience bears out the old adage 
that, “Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” 
A clean people are usually a law-abiding 
people, and the authorities, to my way of 
thinking, could not have done a more hu- 
mane or uplifting thing for their prison- 
ers than to have them go to bed clean 
and comfortable. 


There could be no better investment on 
the farm than rigging up a shower bath 
arrangement. Just a barrel or two on 
uprights that. water can be pumped into, 
then a pipe with a valve and sprinkler 
on the end inserted into the bottom of 
the barrel, and the trick is done. An 
enclosure made of rough planks, for 
privacy, is all the bath house needed. 

I can think of nothing that will be 
more enjoyed by Dad and the boys, and 
Mother and the girls, than a simple shower 
bath. They will find after a summer’s 
trial that they are much more healthy, that 
their skin is in far better condition than 
ever before, and that there is no doubt 
that— 

“Cleanliness is next to coolness.” 


Lockjaw 


BL pager 7 tell me in your column how 
to avoid lockjaw.” 

Lockjaw or tetanus is caused by a 
germ. The home of this germ is usu- 
ally in stable manure. Any wound that 
particles of stable manure are liable to 
get into may cause lockjaw. 

Wounds received while traveling on 
the roads where horses’ travel or around 
lots or stables are always dangerous, and 
anti-tetanus (lockjaw serum) should be 
given. Take no chances. 

Only a few weeks ago, not over 50 
miles from where I am writing, a child 
died from lockjaw. This child, while 
playing in a yard where some stable ma- 
nure had been scattered to improve the 
grass, got a small place skinned on his 
leg. The wound became infected from 
the germs in the manure, and the child 
died of lockjaw in a very few days. 
Anti-tetanus serum would have saved 
him, if given within 24 hours after the 
wound was made. 

Every one has heard that sticking a 
rusty nail in the foot would cause lock- 
jaw. It might, or it might not. It is not 
the rust that causes lockjaw, but germs 
on the nail. There might or might not 
be germs on the nail, but my advice is 
to take no risk, but have your doctor to 
administer anti-tetanus serum at once. 





DB. REGISTER 
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I'LL TELL ONE 


By UNCLE P. F. 








HAD been working down in the bot- 

toms one hot July day and was fol- 
lowing the course of a small branch that 
led back toward home when a sudden fly- 
ing something met 
my eyes and lit on a 
limb nearby. I soon 
recognized it as our 
“shackpost” or In- 
dian hen. The lanky, 
awkward bird 
stretched its long 
neck from one side 
to the other, taking 
sidelong glances at 
me and at the same 
time working its 
short, rounded tail 
up and down. After 
a few minutes he de- 
cided all was safe, flew down into the 
branch and began his hunt again. 

Silently dropping my tools, I became 
a stalker myself. I flushed the bird again, 
lost him, and almost decided he was gone 
when suddenly I ran upon him not more 
than 15 feet away, busily hunting for fish. 
When his neck was drawn in his upper 
parts appeared a uniform blue gray, the 
breast and stomach were heavily streaked 
with reddish brown, and the greater part 
of the neck was of the same color. A 
blue gray crest showed when the neck 
was extended. 

What interested me most was the way 
in which the bird secured its food. With 
head drawn in, he would walk rapidly 
along until some tempting morsel appear- 
ed. Then this water bird became a real 
stalker. With a pace so slow as to be 
almost painful, he approached his prey. 
Then there was a gradual lengthening of 
the neck—a sudden dart—and all was 
over. Some hunter, that! He rarely 
missed his quarry. 

Now You Tell Another.—We have had 

@ great variety of contests since the first 

of the year but the next is to be quite 

different from any we've had yet. “We 
want to hear from our Lone Scouts,” 
the Tribe Chief has said to me, sort of 
peeved like. So Lone Scouts get busy. 

For the best letter sent us before August 

8 on “The Most Interesting Test I Ever 

Passed” we will give a prize of $2; for 

next best, $1. Send all letters to Uncle 

P. F., The Progressive Farmer. Winning 

letters will appear on the August scout 

page. 


SMART TRICKS I HAVE 
TAUGHT MY PETS 


Proud Owner of Four Pets 
(First Prize Letter) 

I AM the proud owner of four pets. 

My smartest pet is my dog whose 
name is Dandy. He was very easily 
taught to do tricks and several he picked 
up by himself. He sits up on his hind 
legs every time he wants something to 
eat and if we don’t notice him he will 
bark two short barks. Then if we tell 
him it isn’t time for him to eat he will 
lie down. He learned to sit up by him- 
self after I had held food above his 
reach a few times. I hold meat up twice 
as high as he is tall and he will jump 
and get it. He couldn’t jump very high 
at first but every day I would hold it 
up a little higher and he would jump 
higher. Whenever music starts he will 
dance on his hind legs. I taught him 
this trick. by holding his paws lightly 
and dancing, round with him, then I would 
barely hold ‘him and then let loose and 
he would dance by himself. 

I have a white rabbit with pink eyes 
but the only \trick he can do is sit up 
when I give hirh a carrot. 

My nannie goat is trained to jump up 
on a bex for me\to milk her. I taught 

> 

















her to jump up there by coaxing her 
with feed, and then I would put her feed 
on the box at milking time and she would 
jump up to eat it, then I would milk her. 

My other pet is a cat. I have a funny 
name for her. It is Thomas Lorene. She 
will sit up where my daddy is milking 
the cow and open her mouth and daddy 
will squirt milk into her mouth. When 
I first taught her this trick I had to 
set her up and hold her, as she was 
rather afraid of the milk, but after 
she tasted it she would hold her mouth 
open and now she does it every time 
daddy milks. 

I am hoping daddy will buy me a pony; 
then I will try to train it. 

MILDRED HERMAN. 
Matagorda County, Texas. 


Major, a “Plain Ole Cat” 
(Second Prize Letter) 


AM going to tell you about my kitten. 

He is coal black, with gray eyes. His 
name is Major. I got him when he was 
only two weeks old. The people I got 
him from had so many that they just 
gave him to me. He is just a “plain-ole 
cat” and is now only one year old. 


I started training him when he was 
one month old. The first step I took 
was to make him sit up and take notice. 
Then I taught him to sit up on his hind 
feet and mew for his food. When he 
was three months old he was strong 
enough to do the things that amounted 
to something. I bought a small rubber 
ball which was hollow so he could handle 
it easily. I taught him to roll it back 





MELBA AND SPOT 
“Spot” is the name of Miss Melba Williams’ 


pet calf. Their home is in Lancaster Coun- 
ty, S. C. And look what a fine field of bur 
clover “Spot” has to graze in. 


and forth to me, then he learned to toss 
it up with his feet. Then he learned to 
catch it as it came down. 

My father made mé a small tray and 
table. I had a small chair and I taught 
Major to sit in the chair and eat from 
the tray on the table. Last month I tried 
to teach him a trick which is the hardest 
I’ve tried. And that is to turn a somer- 
sault. He has now perfected it very well 
and can do it with more ease. He comes 
at my call and I hope to teach him many 
more tricks. RHEA MITCHELL. 
Sevier County, Ark. 


More Interesting Letters 
LACKY Gets Her Master’s Shoes.—My 
cat’s name is Blacky. She is a large. cat 
and likes to do mischief. I taught her to 

play ball with me. When I get ready for 
my shoes I have only to say, “Blacky, get 


my shoes for me.” 
LEWIS J. MOORE. 
Lamar County, Ala, 


Bird Dog Rings Dinner Bell.—I have a bird 
dog whose name is Delle. We are very busy 
around dinner time and Delle rings the din- 








ner bell for us. We attach a rope to the 
piece already on the Bell and now Delle 
can ring the bell as easily as I can. Of 
course she holds the rope in her mouth. At 
all intervals of the day Delle turns the wa- 
ter on so that the cows and calves can have 
fresh cool water. She takes the handle of 
the hydrant in her mouth and turns eagerly. 
Just say, “The cows want some cool—” and 
off goes Delle to fulfill her duty. She is 
indeed useful. She has almost learned to 
take the cows to the pasture, but she cannot 
open the gate. Delle hasn’t quite mastered 
the trick of marketing, though she is quite 
smart. When mother needs something from 
the store (which isn’t very far away), she 
puts a girdle on Delle that has two wire 
baskets attached, ome on each side. Then 
she writes a note and puts it under the 
collar. Delle trots to the store and the 
keeper of the store knows where the note 
is and soon the articles are in the basket. 
But unfortunately Delle must scratch her 
ear with her foot, or she starts off with 
too much force and they tumble out. 
CATHERINE STOUGH. 
Montgomery County, Ala. 


Shetland Pony “Corrects” Spelling.—I am 
going to tell you about my Shetland pony. 
His name is Jack and we are very foolish 
about him and we have ,been teaching him 
tricks. One of his tricks is that you can 
say “Hello,” and he will nod his head, An- 
other trick is whenever you go to feed 
him you can put his feed somewhere else 
besides where he eats and he will go get it 
and carry it where he has been used to eat- 
ing. He won't drink water where other stock 
drink; he has to have a certain thing to 
drink out of. You can put “cat’’ down and 
you can spell it wrong and ask him if it is 
right and he will shake his head, “No.” 
But if it is right he will nod his head, “Yes.” 

We have a cat and a dog. The dog doesn’t 
like the cat so fights the cat. But every 
time Jack sées them fighting he,makes. them 
stop. He can turn two somersaults and 
jump rope. We have a buggy and he takes 
us to school every day in the buggy. I 
wish you could see my pony. Sometime I 
am going to have a picture made of him and 
me and send it to you 

LULA BELLE JONES. 

Walker County, Ga. 


Bulldog Brings the Mail.—I have a pet dog. 
I got him when he was a puppy. I would 
take him to the postoffice with me and make 
him bring the mail home. I would put the 
paper in his mouth and he would carry it 
all the way home. When I had him trained 
well enough to go by himself I bought a 
collar and fixed it around his neck to put 
mail in. He would go to the postoffice and 
put his front feet up and bark. The post- 
master would put the mail in his collar and 
snap it and he would bring it home. He 
is a bulldog and he won’t allow anyone else 
to bother me any way. There are other 
tricks he does but I haven’t time to tell 
about them. TALMADGE CHARPING. 

Hart County, Ga. 


Taught Squirrel to Turn Somersaults.— 
I think I had one of the smartest of pets. 
My sister gave me a baby squirrel before 
its eyes were open. It was so small and 
terider I was afraid it would die. I fed it 
a few drops of sweet milk about six times 
a day and several times at night through a 
medicine dropper. It began to grow and 
before long it was a big healthy bugger. 
After a few weeks the squirrel and I were 
big friends. I fed him bread, fruit, and veg- 
etables out of my hands. Of course he didn’t 
lick his food like a cat or dog; he took it 
in his own little hands and sat on my. shoul- 
der to eat it. 

I taught my squirrel to turn somersaults. 
The way I did it, I would catch him and 
tickle him. He would then roll on his sides 
and back, back and forth and every way, 
then he would catch my finger in his mouth 
and try to tickle my hand. 

Sometimes “Pet” would get on my back and 
head jumping around. I would try to catch 
him until he was tired, then he would come 
and go to sleep in my lap or sleeve. 

I did not keep my squirrel in a cage. He 
would go about where he pleased and some- 
times he would go powder his face’in the 
meal or flour barrel. 

But the cutest trick of all was in the win- 
ter when “Pet” would go to the bed he 
made and I would go to mine to sleep. But 
Pet would only stay long enough to get cold; 
then he would come slipping in my room and 
jump on the bed and come and smell of my 
face. Then I would take him in my hands 
long enough to warm him and he would 
wiggle and sniff around and go sliding along 
to the bottom of my feet. Then he would 


stretch out and snore while he kept my feet > 


warm and when I would turn over, he would 
turn, too. CHRISTINE COLE. 


| BOOST OR BUST! 


AY, scouts, remember what was said 

last week about the race in the booster 
contest being so close that the figures 
might change entirely in one week? Well, 
just look at the standing of scouts below. 
That boy, Pinnell Griggs must have been 
born hustling. And there’s no telling 














an’ limped on the 





The Progressive Fa 
what will happen before next week’s fig- 






ures are recorded, though Griggs is cer- 7 


tain to give somebody a real race from” 
now on. He is the first to win the spe- 






cial award which goes to every scout J 


getting 10 or more credits. Here's the 
complete list through July 18:— 
nae 
Pinnell Griggs, Poplar Branch, N. C... 20 
Robley Poche, Hymel, La. .............- & 
Horace F. Lawson, Hohenwald, Tenn... 6 
Tullman Wood, Poplar Branch, N, See 2 
Roy H. Ladd, Henagar, ea san bec 2 
Ben Logan, Ariton, Ala, ..........+<sees 2 
M. E, Griffin, Kingsland, Ark. .......... 2 
Will W. Reese, Pittsburg, Ga. .......... 2 
Charles Wilburn, Artesia, Miss. 2 
Omer E. Collins, Botkinburg, Ark. ...... 2 


Any scout who enters the contest now 
has a good chance to be one of the win- 


seeeeeee 


ners if he works hard enough. The con- a 
test will be in full swing until August — 


31. Watch for the next report. 


| LONE SCOUT NEWS | 


JOINED the Lone Scouts through 

The Progressive Farmer when I lived 
near Chattanooga, Tenn. We have moy- 
ed to Sopchoppy, Fla. I am trying to 
start a Lone Scout tribe here. I may get 
more than dive members and would like 
to have ten application blanks. We will 
elect a larger boy for patrol leader, I guess. 
We are going to try to get Mr. H. Lang- 
ford, an agricultural, teacher, for our 
Tribe Guide.. We may not get him but I 
think he will make a good one.—Malcolm 
W. Kemp, Sopchoppy, Fla. (4) -Success 
to you, Malcolm. 

I became an Eagle Scout while living 
at Langdale, Ala., and have since moved 
to the country, and would like to join 
the Lone Scouts.—Harry Clem, Gabbett- 
ville, Ga. Welcome to the ranks, brother 
scout. 

The fourth annual Georgia Lone Scout 
Union rally was held in Atlanta June 
22, 23, and 24. Although inclement 
weather reduced the attendance, all those 
present had a splendid time. Officers 
elected for the Georgia Lone Scout Un- 
ion, scoutdom’s oldest state league, were 
James H. C. Thomas, Route 2, Milner, 
Ga., president; Albert Sutton, Pelham, — 
Ga., vice-president ; and Harry T. Coley, 
1599 Howell Mill Road, N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga., secretary-treasurer. John Daniel of 
Americus won the Edwin Reed award 
for the record as best scout for 1927, 
and the local tribe honors went to the 
Georgia Cherokee Tribe of Chickamauga. 
—Preston B. Brown, SS, 781 Chero- 
kee Ave., SE, Atlanta, Ga. (5) Now, 
come on, fellows, our Birmingham rally 
is-only four weeks away. 

The latest news of the coming Lone 
Scout Rally and Camp in Birmingham, 
August 22-25 is that Atlanta and Geor- 
gia scouts are to send a delegation to 
the camp, to “arrive Saturday afternoon. 
All scouts making plans to attend, or 
who are interested in attending, should 
write The Progressive Farmer Tribe, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Soprright, 1928, by, 























“I did two good deeds today, so I dont 
have to do none tomorrow an’ I got my 
prayers said up three days ahead.” 

“I guess maybe I could of got a piece 
of cake this afternoon on acc ‘ 
skinnin’ my knee yesterday, but I fo 

‘ong leg.” 
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"| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Hold of. a Habit 


ERTAIN plants. and flowers turn 
from east to west with the changing 
sun. Some climbing vines twine with 


the sun. 





I asked a profes- 
sor at an agricul- 
tural school what a 
sunflower did on a 
cloudy day when the 
sun was not shining. 
He said, “The sun- 
flower goes around 





just the same. It 
has the habit.” 
What sermons a 


J. W. HOLLAND 


sunflower could 
preach to us, if it could talk. 

It might say that it inherited the sun- 
following tendency from innumerable 
sunflower ancestors, who found out that 
it was a safe plan to keep one’s face to- 
ward the sunshine. 

That which ancestors did, their off- 
spring do. What grandparents were, chil- 
dren are. The Bible says, “The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” 

We are either helping or hurting our 
children by what we do. Habit tenden- 
cies get into the sap of sunflowers and 
into the bloodstream of the race. There 
will never be a better way to make the 
race good than by being good parents and 
teachers, 

The sunflower might say, “I got to fol- 
lowing the sun when I was little, when 
my stalk was tender and bent easily.” 

What bundles of habit we are. “As 
the twig is bent the tree is inclined.” Psy- 
chology has done a great good to the 
modern world by asserting the truth of 
how habits start and grow. 

If you feel proud, just try to change 
a deeply ingrained habit, and you will be 
humble. enough before you are done 
with it. 

I knew a man who tried to break the 
tobacco habit. He said, “F have been with- 
out tobacco now for ten years, but every 
time I smell the stuff I want it again.” 

You may remember that Peter once 
swore at the trial of Jesus.~ He did not 
mean to do it, but the habit of other years 
asserted itself. 

There is only one safe rule to follow: 
Make no habit that you will not be glad 
to have as your master. 

The sunflower might say, “Whether the 
sun shines or not, I want my face turned 


out.” 

A friend of mine recently lost an only 
son. Another friend of his said, “How 
are you getting along?” He replied, “My 
heart feels dead, but I have faith in 
God.” 

Doubtless there are many times when 
the sunflower gets tired of turning its face 
on dark and stormy days, but when the 
cloud breaks, it is ready to catch the very 
first heams of light. 

There come dark days to all people. 
Gloom settles down upon us like fog in 
the night, but if we have a faith in God 
that will not slip we shall try to keep our 
faces turned in the Godward direction. 

_ “Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” 


RAIN AND CALCIUM 
ARSENATE 


CAtciuM arsenate does not have to 

be on the cotton plant all the while 

to be effective. This. fact seems hard 

for cotton growers to appreciate. When 

it rains every day they say. that it. does 

No good to apply poison, that the rain 
washes it off. . 

A thing to bear in mind is that if 

lum arsenate is on the plants for 

% hours it need not be put on the plants 











* on as much as 10 hours every four 





days it does a great deal of good, 


enough that many farmers think it will 
do until the next poisoning period. 


A light rain does not count, A light 
rain may even make the poison more ef- 
fective. It takes a hard drenching rain 
to make calcium arsenate ineffective. It 
must be remembered that calcium ar- 
senate is a very fine dust and that when 
it settles over the cotton plant it settles 
over a comparatively rough surface. It 
lodges on the underside as well as the 
top side of the plant. Anyone who has 
had experience with washing off the 
fine dust that settles on a very smooth 
automobile body knows that dust does 
not wash off easily from even a smooth 
surface, and less éasily will the poison 
dust wash off the furry cotton plant. 


The sad part of the story is that farm- 
ers who do not put calcium arsenate on 
their cotton during a wet period be- 


cause they think the rain will wash it off 
without doing any good, are failing to 
apply calcium arsenate when it is most 
needed. It is during the rainy period 
that weevils do greatest damage to 
the crop. In the year 1923 when the 
summer. was so wet and weevils took 
the cotton crop of many farms and from 
whole counties, the only cotton grow- 
ers who made cotton were those who 
went ahead and consistently poisoned, 
taking thought only to anticipate the 
daily showers by as many hours as pos- 
sible. C. A. WHITTLE. 


LET’S’DROP THE OLD AND | 
USE THE NEW | 


“D)LEASE explain the difference be- 
tween acid phosphate and super- 
phosphate and is the latter acid?” 











Acid phosphate and superphosphate are 
the same material and when properly 
manufactured it is not acid. The name 
acid phosphate has been changed by 
common consent of manufacturers, col- 
lege men, experiment stations, and the 
government to superphosphate. Let us 
use the new name and discard the old. 





| HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES | 


HE following are livestock sales to 

be held by Herrick-Merryman Sales 
Company, commission agents and sales 
managers in improved livestock.:— 


August 31, 1928.—Cayuga County Sale, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


October 10, 1928.—Louis Merryman’s Grade 
Saie, Timonium, Md. : 


October 11, 1928.—Louis Merryman’s 19th 
Semi-annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 











products, 








You take no risk in 
buying from any 
Pan-Am dealer. At 
home, or over in a 
neighboring state, 
you can always be 
sure of courteous 
service and reliable 








That is why Pan-Am motor oil is safe, in 


‘Pan «American 
‘Petroleum (Corporation 


Also distributors of KIP insecticide, SEMDAC auto polish and SUPERLA candles: 


AN-AM motor oil is refined 

from paraffin-base crudes. 
They produce a tougher oil that 
holds its body long after the 
ordinary kinds thin to the 
danger-point. 


spite of heat and friction. 


Fill up, today, at the first Pan-Am station 
you see. Every dealer has a scientifically 
prepared chart showing just the right grade 
of this safe motor oil to protect. your car. 
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Observations From Log Book 
of Adventurers 


: Headed for the Bush | 
By FRANCIS FLOOD 
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THEY’RE OFF FOR THE SAHARA 
Flood and Wilson on Rough and Tumble as they left Lagos. 


Some readers may, on first thought, af- 
ter reading this installment, wonder why 
seven months later we should only now be 
printing incidents in Flood and Wilson’s 
“Trip Around the World” that occurred 
last November. If they will recall, however, 
the numberless delays that may affect the 
mail in the African country, the long trip 
across the water to America, the assem- 
bling of pictures and articles after they 
reach our own country, together with a 
few other delays thrown in for good meas- 
ure, then they may understand the time 
of this installment and those that are to 
follow. 


* BEEN too busy hanging onto 
motorcycle handle bars and keeping 
my bare knees away from the sizzling 
hot motor between them—and sleeping the 
sleep of the just tired at night—to find 
time to write articles of romance, adven- 
ture, and agriculture. Instead I will 
simply pass on the following observa- 
tions from our log book as Jim and I 
motorcycle across the continent of Africa. 

November 10.—We are finally on the 
road with our little one-cylinder motor- 
cycles—headed for the bush. Four thou- 
sand miles of jungle, bush, plateau, desert, 
and mountains ahead of us. The Niger 
and the Nile valleys to cross, the great 
Sahara Desert, and the whole black con- 
tinent of Africa—and it’s never been done 
on motorcycle before. We're off—in a 
clump of bush. 

Real jungle this, with trees, shrubs, 
and riotous tropical vegetation so dense 
and interwoven in many places that a 
man would have to roan, Oh way through 
with an axe. And yet a good road has 
been laid right through its heart between 
the black walls of jungle on either side. 
A surfaced: highway that shoots like an 
air mail beacon light through the black 
of night, this road pierces the African 
bush. It is the road that draws the na- 






MR. AND MRS. PATTERSON 
American Baptist missionaries at Abeokuta. 


tive blacks out of their mud huts in the 
bush and leads them into the light. 

Hot it is! So hot that even with our 
cork helmets, and our red-lined spine pads 
buttoned down the backs of our bush 
shirts, and even with the breeze stirred up 
by our twenty-mile gait, we welcome the 
shade when the sun, that was practically 
straight above our heads at noon, ducks 
for a moment behind the jungle wall. 
Our baby-white bare knees, and consid- 
erable bare leg as well, exposed equally 
to the sun and the public gaze on account 
of our new “colonial” suits of “shorts,” 
soon red up angrily, but they’ll get more 
than this before we cross the sizzling 
Sahara so we let ’em broil in their sweat. 

A half dozen half-naked, half-asleep 
black men, hacking away at rough places 
in the road with their murderous looking 
machetes scurry to one side and grin at us 
as we boil on. A good American one-man 
tractor grader would do more road work 
in a day than 50 of these cheerful natives, 
but it would cost. more to hire one per 
day, too. If a few tons of gravel, stone, 
or dirt are needed for a grade or bridge 
approach it is carried there by these hap- 
py menials of the Dark Continent, a 
basket or calabashful at a time on their 
kinky, solid heads. One contractor in- 
troduced the wheelbarrow in a gang of 
natives who were carrying sand about a 
quarter of a mile, unloading a boat. He 
found them a few hours later first filling 
the wheelbarrow with their calabashes 
and then loading wheelbarrow and all 
onto their heads and plodding patiently 
along. “These trousered apes don’t know 
how to use their heads for anything else 
anyway,” he growled. 
| HAD seen, in Lagos, blacks going 

home from school with a book, a pen- 
cil, or even a bottle of ink perched se- 
renely on their head and tripping along 
just as any boy would do at home with 
the same things in his pocket. I’d seen 
them carry typewriters and alarm clocks 
and chickens in crates, and I even saw one 
bow-legged old blackamoor treading down 
a Lagos street with a big steel safe settled 
snugly on his head, unsteadied by either 
hand. A missionary friend told me of a 
native carrier of his who had toted, on 
the mass of bone he called his head, a 
crated kitchen stove weighing 142 pounds, 
and he lugged it 20 miles a day for five 
consecutive days. 

A screeching, honking lorry comes 
crashing down the road and we pull off 
to one side and slow down lest‘ the black 
devil at the wheel rip off two.of our 
motorcycle wheels or wreck his ‘own bus, 
overloaded with freight and bouncing pas- 
sengers. 


A little cluster of grass huts that 


calls itself a native village wakes up 
as* we put-put past and all hands rush 
to grab the long-haired sheep and gan- 
gling dogs which always watch and wait 
peacefully in the road. These African 
dogs, for some reason, have the same 
feeling of indifference toward an auto- 
mobile or a motorcycle that an American 
cow has. Between dodges I wonder why 
the sheep here have hair instead of wool, 
while the natives have wool instead of 
hair, and then I recall an old Hausa trad- 
er who tried to sell me a native-made 
blanket. It was made in Timbuctoo, a 
few hundred miles up the desert, and was 
rather nattily decorated. 

“Ts it cotton or wool?” I inquired. 

The old. boy didn't savvy “wool” at all, 
but he’d been trying to sell me ostrich 
and marabou feathers and he knew his 
wares. 


“It be sheep, sah,” he insisted. “No 
be cotton. It be sheep, sah.” 

“Oh, it be cheap, eh? Well, how 
cheap?” 


“No, it be sheep, sheep. It be sheep’s 
feathers, sah. Be made from sheep’s 
feathers in Timbuctoo.” I bought two 
of them, a sort of hair blanket woven in 
strips about eight inches wide and then 
sewed together to form a blanket. (And 
we needed them both, and more, too, those 
cold Harmattan nights in the desert a 
few months later.) 


November 11.—Armistice Day! Mr. 
Patterson, our American missionary 
friend in Abeokuta, 65 miles inland from 
Lagos, invited me to enter the annual 
tennis tournament which seemed to be 
the principal event of the Armistice Day 
fete. ‘We registered as an All-American 
entry in this African tournament—and 
found 24 Britishers opposing us. Sheer 
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JIM AND SOME NATIVES 


If Jim didn’t have that trace of a smile, we 
might think these natives were speed cops 
doing their bit for old Africa. 


November 14.—I might have known it! 
Too much celebration, and the only indis- 
position I’ve felt on the entire trip as-a 
result. I'd stood all the terrors of the 
African tropics, but gave way before the 
dinner table hospitality of an American 
missionary. 
—at the home of a missionary, too. Each 
night as Mr. Patterson bowed us to bed 
he courteously offered “Now if theres 
anything you want, ask for it—and if we 
don’t have it we'll send for it.” And 
when a good South Carolina’ cook extends 
that principle to the dining table as Mrs, 
Patterson did, it is no wonder I weak- 
ened and fell after three holidays. 


November 15, 16, and 17.—Still under 
the weather, but on November 18 we start 
out again and drive 35 miles to the goy- 
ernment agricultural experiment station 
near Ibadan. 


“Better have dinner and stay all night,” 
invited Mr. Faulkner, director of agri- 


THIS ROAD SCENE SHOWS THE KIND OF COUNTRY FLOOD AND WILSON TRAVEL 
ED THROUGH DURING THE FIRST PART OF THEIR JOURNEY 


modesty forbids description of how Mr. 
Patterson and I won our way to the finals 
just as it grew too dark for any more 
playing. 

This tennis in Africa was a new one 
on me. At home when I see a tennis ball 
bouncing along off the court it is second 
nature for me to chase it. But as tennis 
is played here, a half-dozen black men or 
boys are deployed back of each end of 
the court and they chase all the balls. A 
white man would scorn to walk three 
feet for a tennis ball. 


OVEMBER 12.—As early as it was 
to discard our cork helmets and be 
out in the sun, an hour and a half before 
sunset, we met our opposing English 
finalists for the championship match. 
Bingo! They won the first set. But we 
didn’t care, for we won the second and 
third, and the match, and the champion- 
ship of Abeokuta for the Stars and 
Stripes. And that was that. Another big 
day right on the heels of Armistice Day. 
November 13.—My birthday! Three 
big days in a row. (I won't discuss this 
subject because I’ve reached the age when 
one doesn’t welcome birthdays.) 


culture for Nigeria, “and let us show you 
what we’re doing here on the farm.” 


That evening, after looking over the 


farm, we strolled through a native ceme-—” 
tery and noticed the following inscrip- ~ 


tions, nost of them crudely hand carved 
on an ornate monument of sandstone: 
“Anna S 
of her husband’s missionary labors in the 
district where they secured four com-~ 
verts in 40 years. Well might she ex 
claim ‘Lord, now lettest Thy servant de 
part in peace.’” : 
Another read, “In loving memory of” 
Okoya Onilegbola. Died 10 December 
1909. Aged 120 years.” 
away was another who had died at 102 
This epitaph interested mé. “S. P. Joke 
who died ——— leaving a mother, h 
and ten little Jokes.” 3 
Our visit at the experimental farm, and 
something about agriculture in g 
in Nigeria will be discussed next weet” 












, devoted wife and partner — 


ae 


Two graves 
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Intemperance finally got me | 
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—— 
“Let’s Go to Auburn,” Urges 
Witt 
WOULD like to urge that all 
the Master Farmers and as many 
farmers as possible meet at Auburn 


for the Farmers’ Short Course begin- 
ning July 31, 1928, and running four 


"He ~=s days. You can make this the most 
We ~— profitable week of the year. To get 
: = the Auburn spirit, meet the new 
. a president, Dr. Knapp, to see and 


_ know farmers from all parts of the 
-_ state who will be there,and hear all 
that will be said on agriculture will 
pay big. So don’t miss what your 
college of agriculture is offering you. 
Yours for progressive agriculture, 
JNO. R. WITT. 

Limestone County, Ala. 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Witt is one of 
Alabama’s Master Farmers. 
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® [| TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 











HE Dothan (Ala.) Eagle says the 
farmer is a man everybody says they 
want to help. From it we quote :— 


“The farmer is called a poor business man 
but, on the average, his income on his in- 
westment is greater than the majority of 
merchants can boast. The reason for this 
is he minds his own business and lets the 
other fellow alone. That charatteristic alone 
marks him as a genius. The farmer is the 
only citizen who sells at the other fellow’s 
price and buys at the other fellow’s price. 
No wonder he is called the backbone of the 
South—it takes spine to stand up under such 
a condition.” 


The Brewton (Ala.) Standard printed 
several nice and encouraging things 
about club boys. Among them was 
this :— 


“On such boys (meaning 4-H club boys) 
and their leadership will largely depend the 
success of agricultute in the future. Hap- 
hazard farming will never again be profitable 
any more than haphazard manufacturing or 
merchandising. Boys thoroughly trained in 
lub work will never be haphazard farmers.” 


The Sylvester (Ga.) Local steps for- 

ward with praise for the campaign now 

«on to “Make Worth a Purebred Coun- 

7% ¥y.” After saying that the movement is 
= 6 “bully,” its editor added :— 


“We have made wonderful progress during 
» the past few years in the improvement of our 
) €0ws, as well as swine and poultry, but there 
|» is yet a great deal to be done before we have 
= anything to boast about. It costs no more 
to feed a purebred cow or a purebred hog 
than it does to feed just any sort of cow or 
fog. That being true, it stands to reason 
that it would be good business to have high 
Producing purebreds only.” 


= 
= rabies 


“Let us raise more lettuce, there’s 
Money in it,” says The Miami News. 
“Yes, lettuce,” adds The Times-Union 
(Jacksonville, Fla.) “That is if we car- 
rot all about money,” is the way The 
Miami Sun joins the procession. The 
Ocala (Fla.) Weekly Star ended it tem- 
porarily with, “Well, it’s something none 
of us will turnip our nose at.” 


The Moultrie (Ga.) Observer comes 
out with some of about the most con- 
yincing evidence of the value of pulling 
together we’ve heard of lately. Specific- 

> ally, this :— 

“The melon growers feel the fine effects 
of organization. When the cash track buy- 
«fs put the pincers on them Tuesday, run- 
Ring the price of melons down, the growers 
were in touch with each other all over the 
territory in a few hours, and they started a 
Movement to slow down in shipping and hold 

price up. A few years ago, under the old 

System, just the opposite course would have 
taken.” 


) In every issue of The Rockmart (Ga.) 
| News just under the masthead this quo- 
fation from Carlyle is printed: “Work is 
‘the grand cure of all the maladies and 
/ Miseries that ever beset mankind.” Re- 
| tently editorially under the heading “Be- 
Ware of Insects,” it printed this :— 


“Do you know that insects do damage an- 
Mually in the United States to the tune of 
ten two and three billion dollars? That 
damage they do amounts to a total in 







American homes, with rent or taxes thrown 
in, for good measure? In a word, insects 
literally ‘eat the American public out of house 
and home.’ Farmers, business men and man- 
ufacturers as well as millions of friendly in- 
sects are engaged in the battle against the 
invaders. Within the home the housewife 
must depend upon her own efforts to keep 
marauding insects at bay. She can swat 
the fly, take care of the roach and the bed- 
bug by cleanliness and sanitation and the 
use of insecticides and by fumigation, but she 
has a more difficult job with the moth and the 
carpet beetle. Cedar chests, moth bags, moth 
balls and insecticides have all been used 
with success. Another method of prevention 
is in the colorless, odorless shape of liquid 
sprays which render the family woolens unfit 
for the moth worm’s consumption.” 


We are always glad, yes, enthusiastic- 
ally glad, to reprint anything that en- 
courages making this part of the earth 
we call “Our Beloved Southland” more 
beautiful. Such an editorial is this from 
The Quitman (Ga.) Free Press:— 


“The state highway board has passed an 
order prohibiting the cutting of trees and 
shrubs along the sides of state highways and 
has also prohibited the placing of advertis- 
ing signs on the road right-of-way. Along 
the roadsides of this section there are usually 
a great many trees and shrubs which if left 
to themselves would make the road a shady 
avenue of foveliness. In this climate where 
the summers are at least six months long, 
green shade is a grateful relief from the 


burning sun; it is a crude and senseless 
thing to destroy the trees along roads and 
the green hedges separating fields are land- 
marks of beauty. In this country, keeping 
the fences clear of all growth is a mark of 
clean, thrifty farming. There are several 
things to be said on both sides of that. 
Where state roads run by a farm, if the 
farmer planted pecan trees inside his fence 
they would shade the roads and also provide 
as much of a money crop as anything else. 
Another important consideration to the farm- 
er ig the increasing host of insect pests; 
birds are his main help and hedges and trees 
near the fields provide nesting places for 
them. Therefore the preserving and plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs along the highway 
is not a mere frill but something of real 
economic benefit.” 


| ROADSIDE MARKET HINTS | 


HE tourist is on the road this month, 

Along the highways, thrifty women 
who realize their opportunity for mak- 
ing money at home aré displaying their 
home products for sale at roadside stands, 
says a Cornell specialist. 

“Bright hooked rugs, baskets, and 
woven bags, made in the farm home; 
garden flowers, jams, jellies, home baked 
goods, eggs, and those fruits and vegeta- 
bles too few in number, too ripe, or too 








perishable for shipping,” this specialist 
says, “offer inducements for the tourist 
to buy. An attractive stand and a good 
display brings better business. Whether 
it be a wheelbarrow painted green and 
filled with sweet corn and tomatoes, or 
a more pretentious and permanent 
stand, it must attract customers by its 
appearance. Another way of drawing 
business is to place a clearly lettered 
sign at least 600 feet from the stand so 
that the motorist has a chance to slow 
down after -he has read it.” 


piers is something distinctive in a 
cultural sense about The Progressive 
Farmer. Always I turn first to the space 
devoted to “Poems of Nature” and 
“Country Things I Love Most,” next edi- 
torials, A Thought for the Week, then 
Mrs. Hutt’s talks. I simply devour Mrs. 
Lindsay Patterson’s Long Hope Hill 
pieces. She is one of the most charming 
writers any farm paper ever had. “The 
Ministry of Beauty” has always been a 
great pleasure to me, and I have many 
of those clipped and saved.—Bessie Link, 
Abbeville County, S. C. 
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It is only after a Fisher Body has passed through the final rigid inspection 
that the metal signature plate bearing the words “Body by Fisher” is affixed, 


ORE than 1000 ins 
ployed in Fisher factories. From 
the time the timber is cut, the steel is 


tors are em- 
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lumber, steel, hardware, cloth or roof 
fabric is rejected before it becomes a 
part of the body. 


After Fisher in- 





of the total household budgets of 
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delivered, the upholstery materials are 
specified, until the finished body is 
mounted on the chassis, there is a con- 
tinuous series of rigid inspections. 
Step by step as the various parts of the 

y pass through the production 
departments, skilled, sharp-eyed in- 
spectors scrutinize and test every part 
and every assembly. Fisher inspections 
are the most rigid that can be main- 
tained. An unsatisfactory piece of 


spectors have passed on every opera- 
tion and every piece of material that 


oes into building of the Fisher 
y, final inspectors for Fisher join 
with inspectors for the chassis manu- 
facturer in examining and passing 
upon the finished body. Fisher 
requires the okay of the chassis manu- 
facturer’s representative before per- 
mitting a body to leave the Fisher 
plant. 


Boay by FISHER 




















































































ASH WITH ORDER 








Cotton, spot middling, 
Cottonseed, per ton in carlots 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 





























MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
om Alfalfa geet. $7. 0 per be b 
$4. test 95% 








Hurry 
al Land Association, tS comphis 


7. George Bowmen, Concordia, Kansas. 
100 pouads $4.25; 500 Ly -y 
00 pounds $ 





x 
Any of abore seeds make hay ih sins Gays. 
‘3s, M Tenn. 





ALABAMA 





Baldwin County.—A plateau nearly surrounded b 
fresh and salt waters. ad and im; ied lands, 
per acre up. Improved 20. ' 2 — age 40, on 





CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 
The home of watermelons, strawberries, 
ans, corn, vetch, soybeans. On the 
ser ell Plateau, in utauga County, 
we have thousands of acres for sale in 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very moderate prices and 
on easy terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 

HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas, the Wonder. State. —Fruit, poultry and 
r Jonesboro. The 














For Sale.—820 acres improved; stock, timber. Trade 
= Seal Asboma or East Mississippi Farm, Langley, 
erry, 5 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard C hicago prices for other products listed :-— 


Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 
Hogs, average, cwt. 1 
Steers, medium, native, cut. 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. 
live, 
Butter, extras, Ib. 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. 
Corn No. 2 mixed, bu. 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 
*July 6. **June 15. ¢ Triumphs. 


New York October cotton futures (last week), 21.24. 








and service. P. 0. Box 











KODAK FINISHING 





—_BABY Cmces 





ish Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
q very. 
Oeark arena, Westphalia, 


ae 4 enlargement, dime (usaytive returned). Trial 
4 prints, 25¢ silver. Brown Studio, W: 








Accredited —- 6c up.. Our summer chicks make 
7 catalog. Booth 
Farms Box sai, * chinton, Missouri 


Roll Films De 
service. 








Mathis Quality Chicks,—Heavy layers; Ly breeds 
6.25 hundred up. alive. 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms. _ we Sonne, tee 





Hatching.—Send 
hatch ont deliver chicks for hi 








Last Week Month — Year Ago (1910-14) 
TR a cists dine $0.2150 








See eee eee teen eeeeeee 





















tt Kansas and Missouri Cobblers. 











MAJOR STOKES RETURNS 
FROM THE WAR 


(Concluded from page 8) 
was a call for the sword of honor, which ~ 





Free.—Prints 3c, 
Studie, Drawer 


so tve, Coveloning of veil Sime. High glossy prints, 
& Co., authorized Bastman agents, 








—Roll films 


Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. ite Co., 


was passed around, inspected; and ad F 














e.—Chester Blue arid Red Game cock 
_¢. L. Chest 


PATENTS 





er, Camp Hill, Ala. 


ia tt 








Patented 
write ‘am Fisher Mfg. Co. 545 Enright, 





ae Fad — of good no  proteans pigeons cheap. Patent Write to B. P. 





GEORGIA 





Be A. BR . . le.—Modern water - a electric = gan 
e - wl Fema | a arns. Close good 
schools. Adams, Richland, Ga. 


Patent 
Honorable 





LIVESTOCK 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








$125-$250 month. 





613 acre = priced for quick sale to settle estate. 
400 acres under cultivation, balance well timbered; 
on paved road 2% miles of prosperous town, % mile 
te good oe at school, In heart of bright tobacco 


cash, small balance on easy terms. Write for full 
information. Hoke Deen, waster. Ga. 





LOUISIANA 





at” SS. acres, By et si Ee lo- 





Bs PLANTS 


Cones ble oy guiy Se 0 
Ozment 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 





Regist 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 





SPRAY MATERIALS 








Buchanan’s Spray 
logue free. Buch 








Purebred reginssed Pe bone Black 





TOBACCO 





POLAND-CHINAS 
i. Big Bone Poland China pigs for sale. 
a. 








Big Type Polands: “yy ages; i= breeding; bargain 
prices. Write J. F. Jacks Stewart, Miss. 





Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
, & pounds, $1. Pay when received. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best, mellow red leaf 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, e - ; best smoking, 20c 
Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 





ey —Guaranteed, postpaid, 


Spotted Poland Chinas, all ages. “Batistaction guar- 
nmteed. Morton’s H Farm, Russellville, Ky. 5 pounds $1.80; 10 pounds 





Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and es by mail. 
See Carn Ge eerten P. 0. Box 71, Birmingham, 
a. 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 











best Lo gee cattle write Sanford & 





Tobacco. 
Smoking, 10, $1.60. “Pipe 


postman. ae Farmers, Bardwell 








Plants,—Cabbage, Tomato, Collard: $1, 1,000. Quit- 
man Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Lake, 





Cabbage, romeo, Gettera plants for. fall crop: 200, 

60c; 500, $1; , $1.75; postpaid, Lewiston Farm. 

Lewiston, Ga. 

Leading varieties Cabbage, Bae oy and Tomato 

plants, $1 thousand. Larger 75e thousand, ex- 
Promptly. oe M. Crowe, Rt. 2, 





pressed. D 
Gainesville, Ga. 


f Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
nds 8 .* LY Smoking, }0, 0, 
Valley Farmers, 











Begistered Hi 
berts, Darlington, Ala. 
Polled Herefords.—A f 


‘coliler ‘Pool, Martin, 


Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. 





Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds p 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, 
usiness, guarantee satisfac 
‘enn. ee: 





ew 
als, one six months = c= 





Wakefield and Fiat Duteh Cabbage plants, Stone and 
Raltimore Tomato, Collard pee. Price of all: 1,000, 
$1.25; 10,000, $1 thousand, co! W. 0. Waidrip, 


Flowery Branch, Ga. 





Leading varieties Gatege. Tomatoes and Collard 
plants shipped promptly, $1.25 thousand mailed; $1 
thousand expressed; 10,000, $7.50. Gainesville Plant 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga. , 





— 





Potato Plants.—Porto Triumph, : $1 
Ra Me Hoey ®., ig 

and — a pen Schroer 

aldosta a. 





NURSERY STOCK 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — ; ame wanted. 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, 








Plant Bass wee Papershell Pocans end have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 


Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, 





TREE KILLER 








i on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 











| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 








Zealand Reds, Whites and Gane 
ae from $2 to he ay Se 
red poodle dogs, 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 


work, good profits. 
P1507, ‘Memphis, Tenn. 











Wanted.—Rat Terrier dogs, RB. A. McNab, Pom- 
pano, Fila. 





For Sale.—Registered Police pups; dogs 


Men Wanted. We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. yt Pr Bo BR 
mechanic 


get good job 
tae “E * negroes taken. For free 
Auto School, Dept. 241, 


you, 





ad Sire, Spokane Peter, movie p ° 
from from Spokane. Write Chas, Hiley, Marion, Ala. 


DOG REMEDIES 


AGENTS WANTED. 





— —Guaranteed to cure all forms 


ge Ay 5 es. — Anes enated. Concord 
Dept. 25, Concord, 








our free cents ease. — Articles, Perfumes 
‘ies. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co 





ee ee 2 See. 











tion guaranteed, years business. Reference, 
this paper. Couneill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 








Buchanan’s Big Blue Grain Mexican fF B 
anan’s White June Corn never fails. Peck $1.25; % 
Buchanan‘s, Meagnia Tenn. 


bushel $2.25; postpaid. 





PEANUTS 





Recleaned Alabama Runner, Pe 
per hundred pounds. Arnold & Srtcktand tile, Ae 





POTATOES 





Buehanan’s Genuine Lookout Mountain Potatoes. Pest 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphi¢ Tenn. 





‘est 
te potato grown. Bushel a bag 2 ° hel; 
re hag S~ $2. £ ushels 


RYE 





Pa Bale —Abrm ey ie Sehet Bags 








Abruzzi — 
save ae . B. es ee ai 
; TURNIPS 








tor home or niet gardener. opm Te: 5 pb... 
. Memphis. f postpaid. logue free. Buchan- 














- 








me 


Sal Pe Sa es are ie farmers, teache' 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. 
Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, 








— oa 32 4a 


oe start you in business and help you ,=4 
pital or ence needed. Spare 
ou can earn $50-$100 vee. Write Madison 


. New Yor 














Buchanan’s Fertilizers.—Fourteen variet 
Catalogue free. __Buchanan’s, “ie 


At, sell for Fo Ra Employ ang a. 


5 profit. Valuable 
on at tan 1972W 








ral x - ten pounds, f.0.b. 


KODAK aN 








a = 80 daily in advance (sworn oe a 
troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one 

No capital or experience received. Your pay dati. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you = 


samples. Silk hose for own P.. 
hee Company, Park 29016, Cincinnati, Oh Ohio. 





ims Developed Free. Prins Geto fe Kodak 
Service Setion PO. Tax S31 , Florence; Ala. 
Trial Offer—Send 1Se with any sine 

eee ane 


Lollar’s ae 








Memphis, 


Stopping in the midst of his talk, the — 
Major spoke quietly across the heads of — 


“Sam, the aad is sleepy. Let Mimy put 

Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg. 
oo cheek had dropped against the ebony one; _ 
soft brown curls mingled with woolly 7 
kinks, and baby arms were loosening ~ A 
sleepily from the great corded neck. ™ 

Then followed the big banquet, and” 
toasts, and wines from the cellar, and” 
flashes of genial wit and the dancing, 
when each lady present claimed a dance ~ 
Baby Sally was 
asleep; and in after years she could tell ~ 
her own children about these things only © 
as they had been told to her. 


VI. The War Drums Beat Again 


ROM Baby Sally’s first conscious 
memory of her Uncle Sidney Stokes ~ 
to the last day of his life, the two were” 
united with bonds of love that grew 
stronger and deeper through the years of © 
close companionship, lasting until war” 
Then in the first year © 
of the War Between the States, Sidney * 
Stokes, taking his sword again, answered — 
the call of duty the third time—and_ 
never came back. 


Materials for all insects. 
‘3, M Tenn. 
the hero—but 


good red leaf. 
$2.75. 


. —Chewing, 


drums beat again. 


HE term “superphosphate” has re x 
placed “acid phosphate” i 


expert automobile 
post 





By R. QUILLEN— Sopsright, 1928, by 











Soaps, Ext 
let ence unnecessary. 
, 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


Three ee 
store p 
Ciifford- Crosby, Dept. en 


You are wanted to 
mense _—— plating ae. tableware, 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Mari 


Dresses, $2.98. 
— Beautiful outfit free. 
1 W. Superior, Chicago. 


wer mirrors at home. 





~ pluming mite | 


An excellent side 
Dept. 










Broad, Rich: “My boy John used to argue in 
of women smokin’ cigarettes, but I 
heard a cheep out of him since I lit 
last winter to try him out.” 
“There never was no sign of 


mindedness in our family, except 
Ella married a widower with nine cm 







woman wanted with 
to, distribute Rawieigh ae 


to Fine openings nea 
se Meteors can, ks 
Write today, W. T. Raw: 
‘tot te Fa, 
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OOD stock, buildings, labor, etc., 
will be wasted to a large extent un- 
) fess sanitary precautions against diseases 
and parasites are exerted. Disease germs, 
as well as external 
and internal para- 
sites can be controll- 
ed if regular detail 
attention is given to 
the’ birds, houses, 
and surroundings. 
Houses and roost- 
ing quarters should 
be cleaned regularly. 
Dropping boards 
should be cleaned at 
"feast twice a week during the summer. 
| Hf the flock is infested with worms it is 
" adyisable to place wire between. roost 
poles and dropping boards to prevent 
) birds from eating or scratching in the 
‘droppings. Litter in the house should 
> be cleaned out as often as it seems dirty. 
"Dusty litter should not be used as it 
‘might cause eyes to become irritated and 
' eventually colds and roup im some cases. 
Clean Water Containers Daily— 
Water containers become slimy, dirty, 
and a source of trouble very quickly dur- 
ing hot weather. -Containers should be 
rinsed and rubbed out every day and dis- 
"infected occasionally. Feed hoppers 
should be kept free from excessive dust 
and dirt and should be so placed that 
water from rains or watering receptacles 
cannot wet feed or hopper. 


Clean Yards or Runs.—The greatest 
source of contamination on many farms 
is in the yards immediately about the 
house. Especially the heavy, poorly 
drained soil becomes sour and contami- 
fated after rains and from droppings 
where a large number of birds are con- 
fined to a small area. It will be found 
profitable to have at least two yards and 
preferably three for each house. Green 
crops should be kept growing in the 
yards as much as possible. All yards 
should be limed at least once a year. All 
soil about poultry houses should be plow- 
@d as often as possible. 


Practice Flock Sanitation: — Birds 
| should be inspected regularly and all in- 
dividuals showing symptoms of disease 
» @ poor condition should be closely ex- 
| amined to determine cause. They should 
fe isolated and treated. All flocks of 
layers and growing stock should be given 
» aconditioning dose of Epsom salts once 
@ month unless they are receiving a 
bountiful supply of milk. For a condi- 
tioning dose, use % pound of Epsom 
Salts to each 100 birds. If flock is out 
of condition and shows real sickness use 
I pound of salts to 100 birds. 


Fight Body Lice.—If body lice are 
found on birds, dust with sodium fluor- 
/%& dip in sodium fluoride solution, 
| §fease with mercuric ointment and vase- 
F fee, or dust with some good louse pow-. 
) dr. If lice are controlled before infes- 
| tation is heavy, remedies will be cheap 
' and most effective. 





J. H. WooD 









Destroy Depluming Mites.—The de- 

ing mite lives on the plumage. It 
a “ets or bores a hole through a feather 
and it eventually breaks off just above 
the skin. A small stub of the quill will 
_ be left and a small black speck or mark 
tre the feather was cut will be in. evi- 
peace. When molting, feathers come 
“Ott, quill and all. It is easy therefore 
distinguish between the molt and de- 
ing mite. 

















© Dip birds in sodium fluoride solution 
One ounce of sodium fluoride to 
@allon of water. If only a few 
i mites are in evidence on a small 
ef the bird control can be com- 










"Timely Poultry Suggestions 


Precautions Against Insects and Diseases Most Important 


By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, Uhe Progressive Farmer 


pleted by greasing infested area with any 
clean grease. 


Look for Intestinal Worms.—Close 
observation will show that many of our 
farm flocks are infested with round- 
worms and tapeworms. Many emaciated 
birds affected with the ailment common- 
ly termed “going light” will be found 
heavily infested with worms. While a 
few roundworms do not seem to cause 
serious trouble to adult birds, the num- 
ber will rapidly increase and all young 
and old stock will be seriously handi- 
capped. Growing stock will be seriously 
stunted. 

It is advisable to occasionally observe 
the droppings early in the morning. Also 
to inspect carefully the intestinal organs 
of birds killed for the market or table. 
If worms are present they will be found 
in the intestines which can be easily 
opened with sharp scissors or knife. The 
intestines should be opened the entire 
length. The common intestinal worms are 
round and white and tapeworms are gray- 
ish white and segmented. Either kind 
will be conspicuous and unmistakable. 

The so-called tobacco treatment is 
easily administered, economical and ef- 
fective. For each 25 adult birds, weigh 
about one-fourth pound of tobacéo stems. 
Chop stems into small pieces, add water 
enough to entirely cover tobacco and 
steep for two hours. A wet mash should 
then be made, using one quart of dry 
mash to the above mixture. The ¢hick- 
ens to be treated should be confined the 
day of treatment and not fed until about 
2 p. m., when the above mash should be 
fed in such a way that all birds will get 
their respective share. About two hours 
later another wet mash should be given 
using one quart of mash and one-fourth 
pound of Epsom salts dissolved in water. 
In case infestation is heavy the above 
treatment should be repeated in 10 days. 
If fryers are to be treated, use one-half 
the above doses. 

There is on the market a tobacco pow- 
der prepared especially for the treatment 
of worms in chickens. Its nicotine con- 
tent is constant and uniform. The man- 
ufacturers recommend placing this to- 
bacco dust in the mash, using 2 pounds 
of dust to 100 pounds of dry mash. The 
mixture should be thoroughly mixed and 
fed for three weeks. It is recommended 
that the dust be left out of the mash for 
two weeks and then used again three 
weeks until all signs of worms have left. 

The writer is trying this latter method 
at this time and finds it works very well. 
Coarse tobacco could not be used in the 
mash as birds will not consume it. The 
following preventive methods should be 
used with the treatment :— 

. Use dropping boards and clean daily. 
Disinfect house occasionally. 

. Lime soil about the house and plow deep. 
. Sow green crops on infested soil. 
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Tapeworms are not as common as 
roundworms but more troublesome when 
present. Kamala and forms of iodine are 
the most popular tapeworm remedies. 
Both of these products are difficult to 
handle in bulk or liquid but are put up in 
capsule and tablet form. Some capsules 
and tablets will control both tape- and 
roundworms. While it is necessary to 
give individual treatment with these prod- 
ucts, it is the most efficient and effective 
method of getting tapeworms and con- 
trolling roundworms. Many “quacks” 
are putting up capsules, therefore, I 
would suggest that you use only products 
advertised and marketed by reliabl@ con- 
cerns. 
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Save Time! Labor! me 


Build It With This 


Concrete Tile 











Nobody ever saved a dollar by 
building a ramshackle wooden silo. 


Permanence is the first consid- 
eration—and protection against 
weather, vermin and fire. You get 


that permanence and protection 
when you build with 





and final cost time after time, 
prove that this “one man,” concrete tile 
saves time, labor and money. 

We furnish a blue print showing exactly 
how the tile is laid. A good brick mason, 
with the farm laborer, can handle the 
job easily. Get all the facts. All of them 
point to an easier, cheaper way to build 
a concrete silo. 


Birmingham Slag Co., 


Manufacturers 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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I 
have been looking for.”” 
You will say when you 


low factory price, 
Address, 


ae 


PF-1 Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 
me eight Paid Prices ’ 
D BUILDING 


Fo Daccccccecesne SRD. ocercccccceveee 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES 
cKS 


con Aneseen, jocks “Reds, Orpi on a 
2.00; Assorted 00. From heavy layers. 100% live de- 


id. *Catalo 
Dixit POULTRY FARMS, Six 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 


MM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Cc. 0. D, Chicks and Pullets; Tancred or Barr 
per 100: Junior $7.00; Sovereign $8.00; Select N06. 





















Park’s Rocks, Rucker’s Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byer’s 
orp. —— S $9. : Reventon $10.00; Select $12.00. 
kan e 


Fr 
MM EG ‘FAnms. "es HATTIESBURG, MISS. 








CHICKS. C.0.D. fv 20'e5.2 
weeks pullets. Ref. 














| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


LEGHORNS 
HENS AND MaLes NOW HALF PRICE 


Thousands of eight egy ane an Also hatching eggs. 
Tra potigona 


> ege bred 2 
years. Winners at mse  caaapan Catalog an and al 
price bulletin free. I be de 
tion. George B. Ferris, 











| Answering Ads 
that Appear in 
| The Progressive 
Farmer 
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Sag FAMOUS Jom 
FARM TRACTO 


the Men Who Use It 


The men who are on the seat day after day 








. «who look back on the amount of work done 
..«+ who keep a check on the operating costs — 
they are all real salesmen for the John Deere 
Tractor—the tractor that meets farm needs 


economically. 


Its-great power which makes it possible to accom- 
plish two and three times as much work.. .. its light 
weight which permits operating more days per year 
under field and weather conditions that keep heavier 
tractors idle....its exceptionally low fuel, oil and 
upkeep costs, the result of simplicity and advanced 

design—these are reasons for the extra profit the 


John Deere is making for its users. 


The performance records made by the older 
model John Deeres are being surpassed daily by 


the John Deere for 1928. 


This tractor has even 


more power and longer life combined with low 


operating costs. 


Ask your John Deere dealer for a demon- 


stration on your own farm. 


You Will Want this Free 








The 1928 John Deere 
will pull 3 14” stubble 
bottoms in difficult 
| merge and 4 bot- 


toms 


conditions. Will op- 
erate a 28" separator 
with all attachments. 


Booklet 


farmtractor. Man 
are near you or are 

conditions similar to. your 
This is free. 


many 


booklet WC-335 








HE TRADE 


MARK O 


“What the Neighbors Say”’ tells 
in the words of dozens of users their 
experience with this er -m 

se men 
ade under 


aking 


own. 


Write today to John 
» Moline, Ill. —merely ask for 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Woman’s Home Companion, 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 year. 
Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 
Regular price ....... . $3.00 


Send Order Now to ° 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


OBLIGING 

“That’s a pretty bad cold you have, old 
man. What are you doing for it?” 

“Today I’m doing what Jones told me to do. 
It’s Simpson’s day tomorrow, and the next is 
Brown’s. If I’m not better by Sunday and if 
I’m still alive, I shall try your remedy. Just 
write it down on this numbered card, will 
you?” 

EXPLAINED! 

The stout old gentleman rushing along the 
platform just missed his train, and returned 
puffing and blowing to be greeted by a porter 
with the question: 

“Missed your train, sir?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I didn’t like the look 
of it, so I chased it off the platform!” 


A DATE TO FILL 

Him: “Darling, wouldn’t you like to sail 
away on a silver moonbeam—just you and I 
together—toward those twinkling stars where 
all is infinite, even love, and there dwell in 
eternal bliss far from— 

Her: “Oh, Jimmy, not tonight; I have a 
date with my hairdresser in the morning.” 


CULTURE 

The professor had just finished an evening 
talking on Sir Walter Scott and his works 
when a lady said: “Oh, professor, I have so 
enjoyed your talk. Scott is a great favorite 
of mine.” 

“Indeed,” said the professor, 
his books do you like best?” 

“Oh,” answered the lady, “I haven’t read 
any of his books, but I am so fond of his 
Emulsion—I’ve used a lot of that.” 


EFFICIENCY 

A man who was wanted by the police had 
been photographed in six positions, and the 
pictures sent out to the state police. In a 
few days headquarters received this message 
from a small town chief: “I duly received the 
pictures of the six miscreants wanted. Five 
of them have been captured and we are on 
the trail of the sixth.” 


RICH SOIL 

Two farmers were arguing about the fer- 
tility of the soil of their respective states. 

“Why, the soil is so rich in my state,” said 
one, “that a man with a peg leg daren’t stand 
still for five minutes. The wooden peg will 
sprout roots.” 

“That’s nothing,” the other farmer respond- 
ed. “Back where I came from the land is 
so rich that all the peg-legged men carry 
hatchets so they can chop off the twigs that 
keep sprouting on account of all the nutri- 
tious dust in the air.” 


“what one of 


MISTAKEN SHOOTING 

Alkali Ike—“‘What happened to the tender- 
foot stranger wot was here last month?” 

Texas Pete—“Poor feller. The second morn- 
ing he wuz here, he wuz brushin’ his teeth 
with some of that foamy. tooth paste, and 
one of the boys thought he had hydrophoby 
and shot him.” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| By J. P. ALLE Y— Gopyvieht, 1028, by 


Gyndicate, ‘Ine, 





. .$1.00 
1.00 
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Declare War on All Insects—Kii/ Them 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pew- 
der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 


sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on 


and 


lants 


pets. Write us for FREE insect t. If 


dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 
pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO.., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand 


OR LIQUID 


CEDAR a 


BEE BRAND 
Powder Liquid 
10e @25e 50c 8 75c 
50c & $1.00 $1.25 
30c (Spray Gun) 35¢ 


INSECT POWDER iF, 








PAHSON WANTER KNOW 

DOES I RUN A CREDIC 

‘COUNT AT DE STO'S=— 
NuH-UH! I Don’ RUN IT= 
~-] HAS TO SORTER 

PUSH ivTh 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Boss mad ca’se I to’ down dat fence 
gittin’ way f'um dat ole bull. But shucks! 
Time I got to it I’se jes’ too tiahd to 
chime over it!! 





ite 
MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors, 

to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prep 
tions, veterinary and poultry products; 
etc. Over 150 different daily neces 
ties. No selling experience required—« 
we show you how. Low prices., Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 

2 oe a a oe ae oe ee es 


p W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. icminte Tens. 
4 Piranetes qphowtdenmeneneras 

Name. ' 
| Address 


City. State. 
-_— oe ma 














80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Wortts of Records F 


} rie H 


\VIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
pepe. 37106 KOKOMO, 


of Supa ge 


week and up, just 

showing our wonderful outfit and 

taking orders fone our wie eke tai- 
Never before such low 


and beautiful styles. 
Wotan C lothes FREE 


To eteen unbeatable values, slagey 
‘ect tailoring, we make 
wctory free ree sult offer—something differ- 
ent, better, er, more liberal than any offer 


Handsome Carrying Case 
of large is? Joth samples — ver ying fur- 
nish Write eo Sonen Sor tt and big 





nencer Mead Co., Wholesale Tailors, Dept, Us23, Chia 








BURSAL ENLARGEMEN! 


Absorbine reduces thicken 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten 
dons, soreness from bruises @ 
strains, Stops spavin lamer 
Does not blister, remove hair OF 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists) 
or postpaid. Valuable horse ba 
1-S free, Write for it today. 
Read this: “Horse had large | 
just below knee, Now gone; has net 
appeared. Horse goodas ever. Have 
Absorbinefor years with great succes®__ 


ABSORBINE 


iw. F. YOUNG, Inc. 384Lyman St., Springtield 
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Progressive Farmer — 
Ads Are F 

Guaranteed Reliable’ 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer ac 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and Of-— 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw ro 
advertisement in The Progréssive | Farmer, 97 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction t0~ 
us within thirty days from date of order, 
will refund cost price of article purchased ( 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any Gm 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fr rien 
~~ misrepresentation in our advertising ¢ole7 
mns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes; 
petween reliable business houses and their Da 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee COW 
advertising of real estate, DS=” 
cause buyers should person” 
ally investigate land 
purchasing. 
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